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SAVINC3 BANKS DIVIDENDS. 


Bowery Savings Bank. 
128 and 130 Bowery. 


New York December 14 h, 1874. 
A Semi-Annual | ividend at the rate of 
SLX (vu) PER CENT, 
onall sums of Five Dollars and upward, and 
Two Th d Dol if 


FIVE (5) PER CENT., 
per annum on ai] sums ding Two Th d Dollars, 
which snall bave been deposited at least three months on 
the first day of January next, be allowad to the depositors 
payable on and after MONLAY, January 18th, 1873, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Ky-Laws. 
cAMUEKL | + ROWN, President. 
G. H. Coooesnatt, Secretary. 


Citizens’ Savings Bank 
of the City of New York. 


1875 -JANUAFY INTEREST. 

The Twenty-tighth Semt-Annaal Interest, 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, on all sums 
which have been on deposit for one or more months next 
previous to January Ist, will be c:edited and paid on and 
afier THURSDAY, Jacuary 2ist. 

All interest not called for will remain as principal ani 
draw interest accordingly, and will be entered ov the 
depositor’s b oks any time when presented af.er the 2!st 
of January. 

The Bank is open every day for the reception and 
a of money from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., and on 

NDAYS aod SATURDAYS, from 10 4. M. to7 P. M. 
Ba:k books in German, French and English. 
Bank, 53 Bowery, southwest corner of Cana! Street 
k. A. QUINTARD, President. 
Seymour A. Bunce, Secretary. 


Mechanics’ & Traders’ Savings Institution, 


283 Bowery (near Houston Street), N. Y. 
INTEREST NOTICE.—A Dividend of 

SIX PER CEN’. PER ANNUM, 
has b en declared and will be cre:'ite1 to depositors Jan- 
uary ist, 1875, on all sums entitled thereto, for the six 
months »nd thre months ending December 3ist, pay- 
able on «nd after the third Mond. y in January. 1: terest 
nor called for will remanas a deposit drawing intcrest 
fiom Jacuary Ist. lnverest comme ces January ‘st on 


deposits m de now. 
T. CONKLIN, President. 
ary. 


ts, 6,7 
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ALFRED 
Ifmwry C. Fisner, Secret 


Manhattan savings Institution. 
644 and 616 Broad rner Bl Street, 
oRK, December 24tn, 1874, } 
Forty-Eighth Semi-Annual Dividend, 
THE 'RUSTEES of this INSPITULION have 
declared the FORT Y-SEVENT. i- 
at the rate of SIX PER CUNT pee meal Deve “ail 


sums remaining on deposit duwing th: 
months ending January ist, aera, cyable az cal cle 
e mon 


the third Monday of the ° 
All Dividends not withd will receive interest the 
E. J. BROWN President. 








¥, co 
New Y 





same as a deposti. 
RDWARD SCHELL Treasurer. 


+ | Canada 








Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for usein Europe, China, 

Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 

also Circular Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 

all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 

don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates , 

Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
British Columbia and San Franci Bulls c>l- 

lected, and other Banking business transacted. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
RANKERS, 
1 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
{INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 


Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, { ‘ needle Sireet ; : 


(No. 34 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH i Nos. 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
No. 25 Ludgate Hill; 
OFFICES. * Nos. 219 & 321 Edgware Road ; 
Nos. 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace, : 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisev Carprtat__.-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 

Paip-uvp CapiTaL_.----. £600,000 0 0 

Reservep Funp £170000 0 06 























Directors 


Jonun Jonge, E-q., Chairman. 
Hewry Viovrs East, Esq. |Joaquix De Mawcua Esq. 





Anprew Lawris, Esq. WitiiaM Simpson, Esq. 

Rosgrt Liorp, . JonaTHan THorp, Esq. 

Wa. McArrtuvue, Eaq., James E. Vannunr, Esq. 
Ald., M. P Groner Youna, Esq. 


Wu. Macwaveutax, Esq. 


Manager: 
ALrrep Gzeoncr Kennepyr. 





Secretary—C. J. Wontn. 





can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 


and 3let December in each year. 
Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved pr or simult 





of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


by Clients. and ever 





C, F, Arvorp, Secretary. 





; tasesoee the transnstion of any of its 


Accounts opened with approved Amert- 


at euch mo‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
tates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 


Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 


ripti t i Banki B = 
scription of genera an usiness 
transacted ° x 


‘Thé Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
customers. 





Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 
(s8Un 


GIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL OILTIES 
OF THE WORLD, 


TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PAQIFI( COAST. 


ACCOUNT: OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 





allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATC4, NATH’L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exe’s. Mem! 


W. T.HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS. BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements meade with Banks and 
Bankers. 


Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 
BANKERS 


14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
ANDREWS & 00., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES i Se EXCHANGE 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 

Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
ba on PARIS. 


way and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 




















WHITE, MORRIS «& CO., 
18 WALL STREET, N. Y, 











Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York,|t 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory tee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO I88UE COMMEROIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 

LL8 OF EXOHANGE ON GREAT BRITATYW AND 
(RELAND. 





MORTCAGE DONDS, 


POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20- 

Will buy e FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y¥. Inpusraiat Exusition Oo., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York, 

2nd Premiom Drawing - - Dec. 7th, 1874. 

8rd Series Drawing - - - - Jan. 4th, 1875. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for interest. 

Capital Premiam, $100,000. 
Address, for Bouds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. ¥., 
Post Office Drawer 29 


semen rene 


SACRED Music Books 


FOR 1875. 




















(35 cts.) A most beau- 


RIVER OF LIFE. tiful Sunday School 


Book. H. 8. Perkins and W. W. Bentley. 
($1.38.) Full collection of Metrical 


LE ADER. Tunes, Anthems, &c., with Singing 
School Course. H. R. Palmer and L. O. Hmerson. 


THOMAS’S QUARTETS AND 


(22.50.) Perfect music of the best 
Anthems. (0 tor Quartet Choirs. J. 2. 
Thomas. 


DANKS’ ANTHEM SERVICES. 
See othe Rplacopel Church. i B.Danks. 


Perkin’s Anthem Book. 


($1.50.) Easy Anthems. Very full, good, and alrewiy 
popular collection. W. 0. P 


‘erkins. 
Song Monarch. ficn2 “xo nh 


Sacred Music, but an admirable tory course, with 


a large quantity of secular music for practice. H. R, 
+ Palmer and L. é. Emer: 





All books sont, post-paid, for retail price. 





CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 





porns DITSON & 00., 


Nee Th Besadway Bi. ¥, 


bi 


a 
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THE ALBION. 








‘Soribner’s Monthly, 
“The Great National Magazine,” 1 


enters upon a new year (its ninth volume) with the 

Ven.ber number, with broader plans and larger enterprise 

than ever before, and with the ambition it has main 

brigh a the first, to by most beautfl w oe be the 
test, the strongest, the most utiful and in 

way the BEST POPULAR R MAGAZINE IN THE W' WORLD. 

During the yess it will present cake manvels of illustra- 


tive engravin, ular magazine has ever been 
able to publish I Its sites will be, as they have been, 
the choice and chosen li men and women of 
America. Among the attractive features of the year will 
be a NFW SER. NOVEL, 


“THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS,” 
by J. G. HOLLAND. A series of papers from various 
pens on 


“AMERICAN LIFE and SCENERY,” 


fainting nag domesipiivn papers on American cities, will o 
in Jani with a narrative of WESTERN DISCOVE. Y 
AND ADV: ENTURE, by Major Powse.1, whose descent 
of the Colorado is one of the most famous exploits of 
BOUT” pe travel. on series will aa sd = GR a 
papers in the magnificence of ustrations, 
possessing greater be and wider interest. 
Xiso another illusteated seri 


“A Farmer’s Vacation in Euro e,’ 
Biz articles recounting the experience of a well- 
American er and engineer (COLONEL WARING, 
of Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I.) during a tour through 
some of the less frequented parts of Westera Europe, in 
me Autumn of 1873. 

A series of papers of great interest on 


French Literature and Paris Life, 
: by a ALBERT RHODES, with Illustrations by F rench 
Artists, will appear durin 
©THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND,” 
Or, “THE oan ROBINSON CRUSOE,” Jus 
‘Veawa’s latest story, will be continued, with its illustra- 
tiens. A story, by SAXE HOLM, 


se ” 
MY TOURMALINE, 
ons im November, and will ran for three or four 
There will also be other Novelettes and 
Borie: - “5 | by leading ame rican and mee Story 
ters. = ti to hold its pre- 
a, in th ° ESSAYS, REVIEWS and | 
Lae PAP “will, “es keretofore, p cme, Be the 
Boor, in both Europe ‘and America. 
i. has grown in favor and in an Fa 
first, will made more a’ land 
Paluabie in its influence on the social life and culture of 
the people. ETCHINGS will be still 
ty r a and there will be greater variety in 


Ens MONTHLY, by the verdict of both the 
English and the American press, is ‘‘ The Best of all the 


The ight Bound Volumes of Scribner constitute on 
Litre. Library of more than 6,000 octavo pa 
soem coutain more than a Dozen Splendid Serial Stories, 
nearly One Hundred Shorter Stories, more than a Thou- 
sand ayo el Articles, Essays, Poems, Editorials and 
Reviews, embelished wih nearly Two Thousand IlUustra- 
tions. We have reprinted at great expense the earlier 
volumes, and now offer a limited number at reduced rates 
in connection with subscriptions. No other opportunity 
will probably ever be given to get complete sets of this 
unrivaled Monthly, the expense of reprinting in small 
editions being so great as to be prohibitory. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS, 

We offer the eight vols., bound in cloth, sent to any 
address in the United States (charges peidh, with one 
ear’s subscription, for $20 ; the same (charges not paid), 
16. Ee eight vols., in extra library style marble sides 
le otgee—and a subscription, for $25; or if sent 

(ohare a paid), 
The on a’ New Subscriptions will be aid 
oe - Monthly is 


us. The Subscription Price of 
ayear, Scribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas, $7. 


SOCRIBNER & Co., 
654 Broadway, New York. 
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‘WATERS’ CONCERTO ¥ PARLOR ORGANS 


Sy ous “perfect in. tone 
ever made, The CO 
CERTO % 


ORGANS, cS tH CA 


best 
onde, xh qoeine PURI ICING 


wawco Mt A at bof 
WATERS’ N New 
‘ ine singing tone, 


4 Pay — anda 
meoners vements, and are the 


BEST PIANOS omibe sh hese Organs and 
lanos are warranted for 6 years. PRICES 

paw poly tee tt LOW forcash or or pare — 

and balance in monthty or quarterly 

d instruments ta 

inexchange. AGENTS WANTED iu every 

County in tie U. 8. and Canada. A libera 

discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, 

dc, ILLUSTRATED C4 TALOGUES MAILED, 

- ORACE WATERS & SON 

(481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. 


cal PIANOS 
































ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACOURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
en, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





———ee 


Harrison’ ~ 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GU GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 


ORK, LONDON 
and PARIS Fasuions. 


Letters to be addressed 
P. O. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


:|BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a yore exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so osama Soo and = work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just ivsuing from the skin, the 
hair being exact], ot A. fC . shade and oe as Se 


growin tl they cannot be de- 
tected. Made ’ only at BAT ELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Bactory, Ho. 16 No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 











HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S ‘-— “YF HAIR DYE is splen- 

did. It never fails. The only true and perfecs Dye. 

Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 

nor tints; dies the ill effects ap bad d ie 

leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. 

and yoawy! applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Rissa 
0. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 











W. A. Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, It of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


ge-|W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice {or butt; 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Coemeatign, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, 
Moustachios without uae, them. Sold at the 4 ac. 
yes Tat. 16 meal Street, New York, and by all druggists. 











THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


“Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873 
The Hiowest Onper oF ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED aT 


THE ON. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1.—A New Invention Tuoroveuty Testep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock stitcu, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Licurt, Smoorn, Nomseress and Rapip -bes 
combination of qualities. 

4.—Dvnas_e—Runs for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching iv 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length o 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can 
threaded without passiog thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 


"| stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Came 


or Lever Arms. Has the Aulomatic Drop Feed, which 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 

8.—ConstTavction most careful and Finisuxp. It is 
manufactured by the most skillful and expertenved mechan- 
tes, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 














N. Y¥. New York Office NO. 4 MADISON SQUARE 
(Kvuare’s Burtaixe 












owpen Wate oad Nassau Btrocts, NEW YORK. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


ood Second-Fland and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE,QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


Ee Sent home and laid fres of eharge._ se} | 


EDUCATION. 


CRARLIER INSTITUTE, 
108 WEST 59th STREET, 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding 
oe School, Primary department. Pupils pre = 
nem, x cue by net, _Lemepele. —- 
Schoo! D nt > lor Coliege prepara’ 
for Harvard, ‘, ale, = . 1 nage French, —_ 
man, Spanish, taught an > en. rge gymnasi 
New building’ w for location and ventilation. 


Fire-proof stairs, ete. 
Sevtember 14th, 








and 


Lessons resumed on 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 








INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 Broapway, wv. ¥. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 











1873. « $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. b 
to Dec. 31, 1873, inclusive.... 736,774 4¢ * 
ily temas hen tas jums.... $837 170 17 


Company has issued no Policies, 


excep on go and Freight for the 


4 Voyage 
pares Business or College. Re Ne 
openson SEPYEMBER lath, 1874, ae o risks have been taken upon HULLS 
qt Setent —-> from this Institute in| 9» yessELs. 
june ~ke: German, 5 
Mathematics, ana al lish Branches thoroughly | Premiums ie a earned during the g7esjess 20 
taughti » Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and es VOrececccescvcccecrescsesoues x 
— _— ‘ roe Be less L - z 
ars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. pce naa, Dap Devi sc 319 48 
Return ens gal, 5 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per annum, 
Church, Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Exrras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 

Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 
YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT 8ST. TOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N.- Y. 


Tuts INsTITUTION 18 UNDER THE CARE OF 








THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in | 7° 


the immediate vicinity of the ) city of Al: 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. | ¥ 


The grounds are well adapted for health | 


and recreation. Every effort will be|; 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it commences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in J’ ay 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175, 
Music, Forrien Lanauages anp Daawina rorw 
Extra (HARGES. 

For further information apply to the Mormzr Svuprnion, 


Convent of Mercy, 
aS 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every |? 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- |p 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, mi. address the | Losses, 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut Hill School 
GENEVA. N. Y.- 


A first-class Boarpinc Scuoot For Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 








Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on th the HUDSON. 


The course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 


Longuege, Elemen , Mathematical 
Eng. Studies and Natural Science 


ag are also formed in Music, Draw- SAMUEL 


¥.. _ and —, A Thor 
y Organised nt 
cugly Org with Well:Tained Horses 
Symnasium &. 

Will re-oven on Wednesday, Sept. 16,74, 


J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 
SING SING, N, Y. 





THE } 4 sau HAS oan: ere ASSETS: 


in Bank.. 
Jnited States and other stocks.. ~440,895 33 
ans or Stocks, drawing interest244,159 00 


——-—__ $719,993 11 
‘remium Notes and Bills deceivanle....... -117 087 04 
subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 


Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 
estimated 


Btrres cocceccceccsooccceccess 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the ou! 
tificates of profite will = paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal pentives, om and after TUESDAY, the 


i ve 
T. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
rhe COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
> and paid in ca cash to the holders or 
representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 8rd 
aay © of Bel will 


Total Assets.... secccesscoceccccseeess $1,001,220 08 
Cer- 


pape to the extent redeemed. ‘ 
dividend in Scrip of THIRTY-FIVE PER 
CBN I. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the year am 5 December 3ist, 1873, which mag he 
Certificates for: which will be 





entitled to d 6 a. 
wed on and after TUESDAY, the 7th Ly FI of Apel bea. 
By order of 
1 RUSTEES: 
EN K. MYERS, Ww LEOONEY, 
-B. CLAFLIN, FRANCOIS PAYSON, 
@.D. H. GILLESPIE, JEHIAL REA 
A.C. RICHARDS, OHN R. W 
A.S. BARNES, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
WM.T BLODG. THEO. W. MORRIS, 
JOHN A, SARTOW, 8. C. SOUTHMAYD, 
LEX. M. EARLE, THOS. B MERRICK, 
W. M-RICHA GEORGE A. MEYER, 
. SOUTHWICK, FERDINAND A. BOKER 
FeaNcis MORAN, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
HEGEMAN, GEORGE W. SMI 
yaMEs R. TAYLOR, HENRY D. ROLPH, 
ADAM T. BRUCE. JOHN H. CLARK, 
T B. STRANGE, JAMES u. DUNHAM 
A AUGUSTUS Low, HEN . Dz FOREST 
JOHN. K. MYERS, "President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 


Tuomas Hats, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHEL STREET, \. ¥., 
NEW YORK, Jan Free 
iz gouamn brat eek kh 
inne clisending December Sim, Cae er 63 


Premiums received during year 1873........1,420,627 33 
Total PETERS c20s. concocscncceccos GR! 38,99 96 
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THE ALBION. 








'the white lion of the House of March appended. A 
/magnificent girdle, studded with gems, and placed 
| above the hips, sustained his sword and dagger, both 
of which had splendid hilts. His purple velvet cap 
was without a plume and ornamented with pearls. 

A consummate horseman, Edward was never seen to 
greater advantage than in the saddle, and the noble 
steed he now bestrode seemed proud of his princely 
burthen. The charger was caparisoned in blue cloth of 
gold, embroidered with the royal badge: a flaming 
sun. 

. The two nobles by whom the King was attended 
were fine looking men, but could not fora moment be 
compared with their royal master. 

Buckingham had a doublet of tawny satin, with a 
surcoat of violet, ingrained; and Hastings wore a green 
satin pourpoint, embroidered with gold, and a velvet 
surcoat of the same color. Each was decked with a 
magnificent chain and girdle, and had a collar of suns 
and roses like the King. 

Though Edward’s visits to the City were of fre- 
quent occurrence, crowds always collected to gaze at 
him, and welcome him with shouts, while fair, smiling 
faces could be seen at allthe open windows. On the 
owners of these fair faces the debonnair monarch failed J . 
not to bestow an admiring glance as he rode along. Shore. “ay wife shall do exactly as she pleases. : 

On the morning in question, he had a good many| “fis well!” cried Edward. “ We are now satisfied 
bucks and dames and comely damsels to greet; and| you will make an indulgent and easy-going husband, 
as‘he was careful not to neglect any of them, his pro-| and the fair Jane will be the most enviable wife im 
gress from Ludgate to Saint Paul’s was necessarily the City, as she is natonniedy the prettiest.” 
rather slow. Great merriment followed the. King’s speech. 

But he appeared in high good humor, and not un-|_ “I know not how to thank your Majesty for the = 
frequently jested with Buckingham and Hastings,who| interest you are pleased to take in me,” said Jane, 
laughed ‘heartily, as beseemed them, at the King’s| whose cheeks were suffused with blushes. “‘ But, in- 
pleasantries. Ww deed, I am very grateful.” ; 
Occasionally, also, he would call their “attention to|_ “Bring thy wife nearer to mez, Shore,” said the 
some fair maiden, speaking of her in terms of praise,| King. “Ihave a trifling.gift to bestow upon her.” 
so loudly uttefed as to summon a blush to her cheeks,|_ And as the injunction was obey ed, and the blushing 
Just as the royal cavalcade arrived at Saint Paul’s| bride, who really looked.lovelier than ever, stood be- 

a great number of persons issued from the cathedral,| side him, Edward, detached a small diamond clasp 
and ranged themselves on either side of the steps, evi- from his attire and:presented it to her. 

dently expecting that some one they were anxious to} Then, bending down, he passed his arm round her 
behold would speedily come forth. waist, and slightly raising her, imprinted a kiss on her 

So engrossed were they by this object that they /rosy lips. c F 
scarcely noticed the King, who, not wishing to inter- hat Shore approved of this proceeding on the part 
fere with them, reined in his charger, and signed to| of the gallant monarch, we cannot ayouch; but he 
the attendant guard to halt. forced a smile; and it is quite certain that Jane was 
Scarcely was the command obeyed, when the great| not offended. ; i 
portal was thrown open, and forth came a bridal; The lookers on were highly diverted. 
party. : In the midst of the general meriment, the King bade 
The marriage between Alban Shore and the lovely] adieu to. Jane, and atten’’4 by his suite, rode on to 
Jane Melverton had just been solemnized in St.| Guildhall. 
Etheldreda’s chapel, in the presence of an immense 
number of spectators, amongst whom were the twelve 
disappointed bachelors. 

Jane looked exquisitely beautiful in her bridal cos- 
tume. A wreath encircled her fair brow,,and her 
sunny locks, being entirely unbound, flowed down her 
back. The long white veil, that covered her almost 
from head to foot, was removed by the bridesmaids as : 
she knelt at the altar. As she had heretofore been styled the loveliest 
The ceremony was performed by Father Bellasius,| damsel ia the city, she was now known us the fairest 
a canon of the Cathedral. It was remarked by the| wife. None so beautiful as Mistress Shore. 
bridesmaids that Jane’s accents werescarcely audible;; The goldsmith was envied for his good fortune by a 
and when the nuptial rites had been performed, and) great number of City gallants, among whom were the 
Dame Milverton embraced her daughter, she perceiv-| young bachelors previously mentioned, all of whom 
ed that Jane trembled, were still bachelors. But though many of these im- 
Alban was now the happiest of men; and when his| pertinent coxcombs would fain have intruded upon 
discomfited rivals, who had gathered round him,| her notice, Jane gave none of them the slightest en- 
strove to provoke him by their looks, he regarded them | couragement. ‘ 

with supreme disdain. During the long interval we have chosen to pass 
The scene within the cathedral as the bridal party | over, Jane had sustained a very great and, indeed, ir- 


disguised admiration, Edward pressed forward his 
charger, while the archers kept back the crowd. 

“By my troth, Master Shore,” he cried, in a good- 
humored voice, “you are a right clever fellow, and 
as lucky as clever! I know not by what arts you have 
beaten a whole host of rivals, and contrived to win 
for yourself the fairest damsel that our good City of 
London can boast; but, however you have gained her 
you deserve our hearty congratulations on your suc- 
cess, and you have them!” 

“IT humbly thank your Majesty,” replied Alban, 
bowing profoundly, while Jane made a deep reverence, 
“in my own name, and in thatof my bride. I can ag. 
sure your Majesty that I esteem myself singularly for- 
tunate in haying obtained:such a prize !” 

“No wonder!” cried Edward, “But hark ye, 
Shore! you must not exclude your beauteous wife 
from public view. If so,.all the young bachelors in the 
City will regret that she has bestowed her hand upon 
you. Let her be seen; let her appear at all shows and 
entertainments; let no restraint be put upon her, She 
must do as she pleases, go where she pleases, and be 
indulged in all her whims and fancies. This ought 
now to be agreed upon.” 

“Tt is agreed upon, my gracious liege,” replied 
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6é Tf. ” 
By Carisiina RossstT1. 
If he would come to-day, to-day, to-day, 
O, what a day to-day would be; 
Bat now he’s away, miles and miles away, 
From me across the sea. 
O, little bird, flying, flying, flying 
To your nest in the warm west, 
Tell him as you pass that I am dying, 
As you pass home to your nest, 
I have a sister, I have a brother, 
A faithful hound, a tame white dove ; 


Bat I had another, once I had another, 
And I miss him, my love, my love! 


in this weary world it is so cold, so cold, 
While I sit here all alone ; 
I would not like to wait and to grow old, 
But just be dead and gone. 
Make me fair when I lie dead on my bed, 
Fair where I am lyiag ; 
Perhaps he may come and look upon me dead— 
He for whom I am dying, 


Dig my grave for two, with a stone to show it, 
And on the stone write my name; 

If he never comes, I shall never know it, 
Bat sleep on all the same. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: 


BOOK I—ALBAN SHORE. 
CHAPTER VI. 
HOW ALBAN SHORE WAS WEDDED TO THE BEAUTIFUL 
JANE -MILVERTON IN SAINT PAUL’s CATHEDRAL, 


AND HOW THE KING SALUTED THE BRIDE AT THE 
PORCH. 


Shortly before noon, on the day appointed for Alban 
Shore’s marriage with the beautiful Jane Milverton, it 
chanced that the King, who had signified his intention 
of holding a conference with the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, at Guildhall, entered the City on horse- 
back. 

——— by his chief favorites, Henry Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham, who filled the office of High 
Constable, and the Lord Hastings, Grand Chamber- 
lain, his Majesty was preceded a small party of 
mounted archers, and followed by half a dozen hench- 
men in doublets of blue satin, richly embroidered, 
murreéy colored silk hose, and black velvet caps. 

Edward the Fourth was then in the very prime of 
manhood, and justly accounted the handsomest man 
of his day. His figure was.a, remarkable combi- 
nation of strength and elegance—his limbs being very 
gracefully formed, yet full of vigour. Trained from 
early youth in all manly exercises, he became so skil- 
ful that, as Earl of March, in his nineteenth year, he 
overthrew every knight he encountered in the tilt- 

ard. , 
As the King wore neither beard nor moustaches, 


” 








OHAP> «xt VII. 

HOW JANE FOUND A DANGEROUS CONFIDANTE 
ALICIA FORDHAM, 

Some three years had flown since Jane became the 

wife of Alban Shore; and if she was not perfectly 

happy, it was her own fault, for she had a most de- 

voted husband, who strove to gratify her every wish. 


IN 





the fine classical outline of his features could be fully 
distinguished. His complexion was fair, his eyes blue, 
and his chestnut locks were worn thickly at the back 
of the head. Yet there was nothing effeminate in his 
expression; and although good nature seemed stamped 
upon his handsome lineaments, he had a very courage- 
ous and determined look. 

Edward’s extreme affubility and easy manner ren- 
dered him popular with all classes, while his gallantry 
and good looks gained him the goodwill of the fairer 
portion of bis subjects. 

Brave, courteous, handsome, chivalrous, accomplish- 
ed, he seemed the very model of a king; but we are 
bound to say that he had many faults. Though good- 
natured, he was quick to take offence, unforgiving 
when offended, sanguinary in the field, and a confirm- 
ed voluptuary. 

Elegant in his tastes, the handsome monarch was 
exceedingly fond of rich attire. Cloth of silver and 
gold, and velvet lined with the most precious furs, 
were his constant wear. 

On the present occasion an embroidered doublet, of 
murrey-colored velvet, fitting tightly to the shape, 
and having pinked sleeves, so as to show the fine 
linen beneath it, displayed his figure to the greatest 
manor while blue silk hose set off his shapely 
limbs. The points of his yellow morocco boots, then 
called poulaines, and more than an ell in length, were 
fastened to the knee by chains of gold. His mantle 
was of purple velvet, lined with the most precious fur. 
Round his neck was a collar of suns and roses, to 


moved along the aisle was extraordinary, Hundreds of 
spectators, eager to obtain a glimpse of the beautiful 
bride, pressed upon the newly wedded pair; and as 
Jane had not resumed her veii, the curiosity of these 
persons was gratified. 

All who beheld her declared she looked charming, 

and it was universally thought that she was the love- 
liest bride, that had ever been seen in the ancient 
cathedral. 
At length, after several interruptions, the little pro- 
cession reached the portal; and as the newly-married 
pair came forth, Jane’s gaze passed rapidly over the 
vast throng collected outside, and alighted upon a 
splendid-looking personage on horseback, who, with 
the two nobles in attendance upon him, was stationed 
at a little distance from the portal. 

“Tis the King !” observed Alban. 

The information wasunneeded. The sumptuous ap- 
parel and majestic demeanor of the horseman, com- 
bined with the deference paid him by his attendants, 
procla:ined his exalted rank. 


he whom she had se ardently desired to behold. 


dwelling. 


by the discovery ! 





Nor could she, fora moment doubt to whom that 
stately figure and neble countenance belonged. "T'was 


What strange emotions were excited in her breast 


reparable loss in the death of her mother. This sad 
event occurred quite unexpectedly about a year after 
she had quitted the maternal roof, and was a source 
of great grief to her. Alban himself sincerely lament- 
ed Fis mother-in-law, and he had more reason for re+ 
| gret than he was aware of at the time. As long as 
tad Milverton lived, she watched most carefully 
over her daughter, who was always governed by her 
counsels. 

Deprived of her mother’s judicious advice, Jane 
chose a friend nearly of her own age, who flattered her 
in order to obtain an influence oyer her, and made it 
her business never to say anything disagreeable. Alicia 
Fordham, the friend in question, had been one of 
Jane’s bridesmaids, and had since become the wife of 
a mercer, dwelling in Poultry. 

A lively brunette, with fine dark eyes and dark 
tresses, and a pretty figure, which she set off to 
the best advantage by dress,—Mistress Fordham 
had a very agreeable, insinuating manner. She laid 
herself out to please Jane, and succeeded so well that 
she soon became her bosom friend and conjidante. 
Mistress Shore could not exist without her. 

This intimacy had a mischievous effect upon the 








But her surprise increased when he spoke, and she| goldsmith’s young wife, and would never have been 
recognised the voice of the presumptuous stranger) permitted had her mother been alive. 
who had addressed her at the window of her mother’s| 


Shore did not altogether approve of it, though he 
had no idea of the danger; but seeing how fond Jane 
was of her friend, he did not like to interfere, More 
over, Mistress Fordham was careful to do nothing te 


After gazing at her fora moment with looks of un-| forfeit his good opinion, 
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Never since her pre aate day had Jane set eyes upon 
late 


the King. Almost imme 


the North, that led to a renewal of the civil wars that 
had previously desolated the kingdom, and the best 
blood in the country again flowed in torrents on the 
field of battle and on the scaffold. 

Defeated by Warwick, Edward was compelled to 
fly the kingdom, and take refuge in Holland. But he 
returned, and soon raising another army, marched 
_ London, where the citizens opened the gates to 


Then followed the sanguinary Battle of Barnet, at 
which Warwick was slain; and three weeks after- 
wards, the fate of the Lancastrians was decided at 
Tewksbury, when Queen Margaret of Anjou, and her 
son, were taken prisoners. e young Prince was 
massacred by Clarence and Gloucester, in the presence 
of the victorious Edward, and the Queen was sent a 
prisoner to the Tower. 

The unfortunate Henry VI having been secretly put 
to death in the Tower, and all the chief partisans of 
the Red Rose removed, Edward became tranquil pos- 
sessor of the throne, and gave himself up for a time to 
ease and enjoyment. 

But growing tired of this indolence, he refused him, 
self, and entered into a league with his brother-in-law, 
the Duke of Burgundy, for the invasion of France. With 
this design he collected a large army, and made other 
warlike preparations, and he was endeavoring to obtain 
the necessary supplies for the expedition, at the time 
when our story is resumed. 

Firmly attached to the House of York, Shore had 
watched the long struggle in which Edward had been 
engaged with the keenest interest. His chief desire, 
however, was that these internal dissensions should be 
settled, and the oe restored to tranquility. A civil 
war was not favorable to his business, either as a banker 
or a goldsmith, and while it lasted. more jewels and plate 
were sold than bought. It is true that he could have 
lent money to half-ruined nobles and knights at any rate 
of interest he chose to demand; but, as we have said, he 
was not an usurer. Thus, though he regretted the fate 
of the unfortunate Henry VI, he was rejoiced when Ed 
ward was firmly settled on the throne. The projected 
invasion of France was popular with the citizens, and 
Shore shared the general enthusiasm. 

One day, when Jane. was alone in an upper room, 
looking into Lombard Street, Mistress Fordham pre- 
sented herself in a state of great excitement, and 
exclaimed: 

“What do yon think, Jane? The King is coming 
here this morning. You have often said you wished to 
nee Majesty again, Now you will have an opportunity. 
Ho has business to transact with Shure, and will be here 
at noon.” 

“ How know you this, Alice ?” inquired Jane. 

“ A royal messenger is below,” replied Mistress Ford- 
ham. “Isaw him as I came in, and learnt his errand, 
No doubt the King wants to borrow money for the 
French invasion. But he is sure to ask for you.” 

“That is very unlikely,” replied Jane, blushing. “I 
make no doubt he has quite forgotten me. He only 
saw me On One occasion—nearly three years ago.” 

“But recollect what occurred then,” said Alice, 
“*Tis impossible he can have forgotten you.” 

“I hope he has,” soid Jane. 

“Tam quite sure he has not,” rejoined Alice, “I 
myself witnessed the scene at the porch of the cathedral, 

_ and the King’s looks showed plainly enough how much 
he was in love with you. No! no! be sure he has not 
forgotten you.” 

“* But I have never heard from him since—never re- 
ceived the slightest message,” cried Jane. 

“That is easily accounted for,” rejoined Mistress 
Fordham. “ The rising in Yorkshire took place at the 
time, and his Majesty was obliged to march off at once to 
oa down the msurgents. Since then, as you know, he 

as been constantly engaged in warfare, and has had no 
time, until lately, to think of lighter matters. As to his 
having forgotten you, that is quite out of the question.” 

“ You alarm me, Alice. If I thought it likely the King 
had any design—such as you suggest—in coming here, | 
wou'd avoid him; for, though I would never listen to his 
addresses, I should not like to trust myself with him— 
for it may be very difficult to say ‘No’ to a King, and 
my duty to my husband will not allow me to say ‘ Yes,’ 
Do you really believe he troubles Lis head about me ?” 

“I scarcely know how to reply, since you put the 
question to me in that way,” said Mistress Fordham. “I 
am quite certain the King wasin love with you—greatly 
in love—three years ago. Possibly circumstances may 
have obliterated your image from his memory, but as you 
are now lovelier than ever, I am quite certain when he 
beholds you again that his passion will be revived.” 

“ What would youadvise me to do?” cried Jane. “I 
ought not to see him again.” 

“ Why not ?” cried Mistress Fordham. “ Surely you 
have sufficient reliance onyourself! Butitwill be time 

rent to consider what you ought to do when you see 
im. 


after the interview with the King, to which you have! 


y after their meeting at|just alluded, I did indulge afeeling for him that savored 
the portal of the cathedral, a conspiracy broke out in]of love; but I conquered it at last, and now he is nothing 


to me. Were I to see him again, the feeling might re- 
turn. You know I have the best and kindest of husbands, 
and I would not wrong him for the world.” 

“ Shore is an excellent man,” suid Alice, “But if he 
were ten times better than he is, I should not think him 
comparable to the King.” 

“Alice, I will not allow you to disparage my 
husband.” 
“ Nay, I deny him none of his merits. I only wish he 
was as handsome as the King.” 

“ He is quite handsome enough for me,” replied Jane. 
“Tam sure he has always been faithful to me, and that 
is more than the Queen can say of her royal consort.” 

“Poh! she does not trouble herself about his Majes- 
ty’s infidelities,” said Mistress Fordham. “ Fortunately 
for herself, she is not of a jealous disposition.” 

Just then a great noise was heard in the street, and, 
guessing the cause of the disturbance, they flew to the 
window, and beheld the King. 

With him were the Lord tees andthe Lord How- 
ard, and he was attended by a small body-guard of 
mounted archers, and a couple of grooms, one of whom 
held the bridle of his charger as he dismounted. A 
small body-guard of archers kept back the crowd. 

Edward paused for a moment to say a word to Lord 
Hastings, and during this interval, Shore came forth 
bare-headed, and after making a profound obeisance, 
ushered the King ceremoniously into his house. 

The two nobles did not alight, and the crowd collected 
in the street was kept back by the archers. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


SHOWING ON WHAT ERRAND THE KING CAME TO LOMBARD 
STREET. 


Had Jane acted up to the prudent resolution she had 
formed, she would have instantly retired from the win- 
dow when she found it was the King; but she appeared 
quite fascinated, and continued gazing at him as long as 
he remained in sight. 

How majestic was his mein! Sumptuous attire set off 
his noble person to the greatest advantage, and so lofty 
was his stature that he quite dwarfed those who stood 
near him. 

That the King noticed her, Jane could not doubt. 
Just as he was about to enter the house, he cast his 
eyes upwards, and gave her a glance of recognition. 


perturbation in her breast, and she shrank from the 
aaa scrutiny of Alice, who was closely watching 
er. 

“ Well! was I not right?” cried the latter. “I said 
you would soon see the King, and lo! here he is. But 
you look quite overcome. You had better sit down.” 

“Yes.. I do feel rather faint,” replied Jane, — 
into a chair. . “ But I shall recover in a moment. I di 
not think I should have been so foolish. ‘The King’s 
sudden appéarance bas thrown me into this state.” 

“Prepare yourself for an interview,” remarked 
Mistress Fordham. “Depend upon it you will be sent 
for.” 

“Nay, then, I must indeed prepare,” cried Jane, 
starting up. “I must make some slight change in my 
attire. Call Drusilla for me, I beg you, Alice.” 

“ No change is necessary,” replied Mistres Fordham, 
“ You cannot look better. Your dress suits you to ad- 
miration, and I am sure his Majesty will be of my opin— 
ien. There is not a lady at Court who looks half so well 
in her velvet and jewels.” 

“ Ah! Alice, you are a dreadful flatterer. But I am 

running headlong into the danger I — to avoid. I 
must stop while there is yet time. Help me, Alice, 
help me, or I am lost!” 
““Why, what a silly, timorous creature you are! 
There is nothing to cause this uneasiness. His Majesty 
will pay you a few compliments, and then the inte: view 
will be over.” 

“But it may lead to another interview; there is 
the danger, Alice.” 

Whatever reply Mistress Fordham intended was 
cut short by the sudden entrance of a very pretty 
handmaiden, whose looks betokened great excitement. 

“The King is coming upstairs, madam,” exclaimed 
Drusilla. 

“Oh dear, what shall I do,” cried Jane. 

“Receive him, of e¢ourse,” rejoined the other. 
“What else can you do?” 

“Nay madam, there’s nothing to be afraid of,” ob- 
served Drusilla, in an encouraging tone. “ His 
Majesty looks very gracious. He even smiled at 
me when I was sent up to you by master. But here 
he is.” 

“Saints protect me !” mentally ejaculated Jane. 

But before describing the meeting between Edward 
and the goldsmith’s wife,we must see what took place 
in Shore’s back parlor, whither the king had been con- 
ducted when he entered the goldsmith’s shop. 

No sooner were they alone together in this room 


“No; it will then be too late,” said Jane. “To enable|than Edward who wanted to borrow money, from 


that country; or at least 


Momentary as was the look, it caused the most violent, 


“I have come to you for assistance, good Master 
Shore,” he said. “ You know that Iam about to in- 
vade France, with the a of gaining the crown of 

ormandy and Guienne. I 
have been very liberally dealt with by some of your 
fellow-citizens; but though I have obtained large 
sums from them, I have not yet got enough. You 
must find me ten thousand crowns. I will repay you 
if I am victorious, as I shall be, for I have the aid of 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne.” 

“Ten thousand crowns. "Tis a large sum;” observed 
Shore. 

“Nay, if you require it, I will give you ample se- 
curity—jewels of fully thrice the value.” 

“The deposit is unnecessary,” said Shore. “ Your 
Majesty shall have the sum you require. I will 
take your royal word for the repayment of the 
money.” 

“ By St. George! you are anoble fellow, Shore !” 
cried Edward. “ Not without reason have you been 

raised for liberality. You shall not find me ungrate- 
ul. Ask any favor in return; ’tis granted ere asked. 
I swear it by my father’s head.” : 

“Ihave no boon to ask now, my gracious liege,” 
rejoined Shore. “ Hereafter I may venture to remind 
your Majesty of your promise.” 

“When you please,” cried the King. “ Be surel 
shall not forget it. And now, since we have settled 
this grave affair sc satisfactory, let us turn to a pleas- 
anter matter. It was my good fortune to behold your 
lovely wife on your wedding day at St. Paul’s, and 
unless my eyes deceived me, I caught sight of her just 
now at the window above your shop. I would fain 
have a word with her.” 

“T will send for her at once,” rejoined the gold- 
smith. 

And opening a side door, he called for Drusilla. 

“Nay, by my faith,” cried the king. “ Mistress 
Shore shall not come to me; I will go to her. Tead 
the way, I pray you, lead the way.” 

ough somewhat discomposed by the order, Shore 
could not refuse compliance, but, with the best grace 
he could, conducted the king to the upper room. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HOW JANE AND HER HUSBAND WERE BIDDEN TO THE 
FESTIVITIES AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Jaue felt as if she should sink to the ground, when 
the door was threwn open, by her husband, and the 
King entered the reom; but his Majesty’s easy and 
affable manner quickly reassured her. 

Raising her graciously as she bent to him, Edward 
pressed her hand to his lips, and he paid a like gallant 
attention to Mistress Fordham. 

After reminding Jane of his former mecting with 
her, he said, playfully, “I hope your husband has fol- 
lowed the advice I gave him on that occasion? I 
suppose he allows you your own way in ae ? 
You do not look as if yourinclinations were thwarted.” 

“ Indeed, my liege, I have no complaint to make,” 
replied§Jane. ‘ My husband is most indulgent to me. 
Mistress Fordham will tell your Majesty that there is 
not a citizen’s wife in London who has more liberty 
and indulgence than myself. Alban has never yet re- 
fused a request I have made to him.” 

“That is much to say, in sooth,” observed 
the King, “and speaks well both for you and him. 
We will now put his good nature to the test. Some 
festivities will be shortly held at Windsor Castle. The 
Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, Jwith the alder- 
men and their wives, will be our guests, You must 
come with them. Amongst other shows, there will 
be a tournament.” 

“Qh, how delightful!” exclaimed Jane. “I have 
longed so much to see a tournament.” 

“Then your desire shall now be gratified,” said Ed- 
ward. “You hear Shore. You must bring your fair 
wife to our castle of Windsor next week, where both 
she and you shall be well cared for, and see all that ia 
to be seen.” 

“I thank your Majesty,” mee Shore, bowing pre- 
foundly. ‘Both my wife and myself are highly hon- 
ored by the invitation. “Tis more than we could ex- 
pect to be included among your Majesty’s guests.” 

“ None will be more welcome,” said Edward. “And 
Iam sure no lovelier dame will grace the gallery of 
the tilt-yard. I shall not be sorry that the haughty 
Court dames should find themselves outshone by a 
citizen’s wife. I have always maintained that the 
fairest women are to be found here in London.” 

“The citizens’ wives are tly beholden to your 
Majesty,” observed Mistress Fordham. 

* Nay, I assert the simple truth,” said the King. 
‘*- But you must come with Mistress Shore to the tour- 
nay, and witness her triumph,” 

Alice bent low as she signified her delighted assent. 

“Will it please your Majesty to take the money 


with you?” inquired Shore. “If so, I will give orders 
respecting it.” 
“ Prithee, do so,” rejoined the King, evidently well 


pleased by the suggestion. 
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Thereupon the goldsmith made an obeisance,’ and 


you to judge for me, I will confess that for some time/the rich goldsmith, thus opened his business— quitted the room, 
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THE ALBION. 
’ <i = : 
No sooner was he gone than Mistress Fordham re- CHAPTER X. (From the Iiustrated London News, Christmas Number.) 
tired towards the window, so that the Bing and Jane| sow sane DETERMINED NOT To GO TO WINDSOR, AND BY GEORGE BOWRING. 
= alone - — a i ioe WHOM NER PRUDENT RESOLVE WAS OVERRULED. A TALE OF CADER IDRIS. 
ve Moment * have so eagerly longed tn pas ar| Alban could not help remarking, that his wife s-emed| By Ricuarp Dopriwck Biackmore, AUTHOR oF 
te rived,” said Edward, taking t vol ro. Sa thoughtful during the remainder of the day, and he was “Tue Maw oF Sxer,” ’ 





smith’s fair wife, and gazin 
“T can now have aword with you. During the long 
interval that has elapsed, I have never ceased to 
think of you. In the tent, oron the field, your image 
hasbeen constantly before me. I have looked upon 
you as my guardian angel.” 

“I did not suppose your majesty ever thought of 
me,” said Jane. “You, who have seen so many 
beauties “i 

“But none of them ever produced the same effect 
upon meas you. Tell me, sweet Jane,” he said, in the 





short tones that had generally proved resistless, “‘have} , 


you ever thought of me ?” 

“Too often for my peaceof mind, my liege,” she 
replied. “T have sometimes wished I never beheld 
you.’ 

“Oh, say not so!” he cried. “ You will have no 
cause to regret meeting me, for henceforward I will 
devote myself to you. Fate has separated us fora 
while, but we are now restored to each other, and we 
will part no more.” 

“I must not listen to such language, even from 
your Majesty,” said Jane, trembling. ‘“ You forget 
that Ihave a husband, whom I ought to love above 
all other men, and whose happiness depends upon me.” 

“ Your husband will surrender you to me,” said the 
7. “Nay, he must—if I so will it.” 

“ Your Majesty may take me from him by force— 
but he will never yield me up. Of that I am certain” 
replied Jane. 

“ But you will come to me of your own free will—will 
you not, sweetheart? From love, or pity, you must 
needs be mine—I cannot live without you,” 

* Press me not for an answer, my liege! 
give it,” murmured Jane. 

“‘ Confess you love me, and I shall be satisfied!” cried 

ward. 

“ Hist! hist!” exclaimed Alice. *‘ There are footsteps 
on the stairs.” 

Next moment, Shore entered the room, and if he had 
looked toward his wife, he must inevitably have noticed 
her confusion. 

His attention, however, was directed to the King, who 
had drawn back when the warning was given by Mis- 
tress Fordham. 

“ Allis prepared, my liege,” he said. “The bags of 
money will be delivered to your ms.” 

“T thank you heartily, good Re Shore,” replied 
Edward. “I repeat you have conferred a great boon 
upon me. Adieu, fair mistress!” he added, turning to 
Jane. “We shall soon see you again at Windsor 
Castle.” 

‘Why do you not answer?” cried Shore. ‘“ Yes, my 
a liege. I will not fail to bring her and Mistress 

ordham.” 

With a look at Jane, who only just dared to raise her 
eyes, and who almost shrank from his gaze, the King 
quitted the room, ceremoniously attended by Shore. 

Shortly afterwards, shouts in the street proclaimed 
that he was mounting his charger, and Alice, who had 
rushed to the window, called out,— 

“Come hither quickly, Jane. His Majesty is looking 
for you.” 

But Jane did not stir. 

A trampling was then heard, announcing the depar- 
ture of the royal cavalcade. But Jane still continued 
motionless. Presently Alice left the window, and Jane 
said to her,— 

“Ts he gone ?” 

“Yes,” replied the other. “ Why did you not glad- 
den him with a parting smile? He looked back as long 
as he was ip sight. 

“T have done wrong in listening to him, Alice,” said 
Jane, gravely. ‘I must not see fim again—I will not 
go to Windsor.” 

‘ Not go to Windsor?—not attend the tournament! 
What excuse will you make to your husband P” 

“T will tell him the truth.” 

“Very proper, no doubt—but extremely foolish,” 
cried Alice, half contemptuously, ‘ You will only make 
Shore uncomfortable. If you are wise, you will hold 
your tongue.” 


I dare not 


* Perhaps that may be the best course,’ observed 


Jane. ‘ Atall events, I won’t go to Windsor.” 
“ We shall see,” muttered Alice. 


the more surprised by her pensive looks, as he expected 
she would have been overjoyed by the royal invitation 
to the tournamen*. 
However, he did not question her on the subject, but 
on the following day, finding she still looked more se- 
ious than was her wont, he said, ‘*‘ Why so melancholy, 
dearest Jane? Has aught occurred to trouble you? 
Confide yeur grief to me” 
— I have no grief,” said Jane, trying to force a 
smile. 
“ Something is certainly upon your mind,” observed 
Iban. “Does aught connected with the King’s 
visit disturb you? It may be that you have some 
dread of appearing among the Court dames,and fancy 
they may look down upon you. Dismiss any such 
notion. A goldsmith’s wife may not take rank, but 
she cannot be slighted; and depend upon it no disre- 
spect will be shown you. If I thoughtso, you should 
not go.” 
“ Oh, no; you are mistaken!” she cried; ‘‘ I have 
no fear of being treated with disrespect. But I think 
it will be best not to go to Windsor. Do not ask my 
reasons, for I cannot very well explain them. Jt will 
a great disappointment to me not to see the tourna- 
ment; but I am sure I should experience some an- 
noyance that would do away with all my pleasure.” 
“Make yourself easy, sweetheart. The King will 
take care you experience no annoyance.” 
“That may be; but you know how censorious peo- 
ple are, and were his Majesty to pay me any atten- 
tions, improper constructions would infallibly be put 
upon them.” 
“But if I am satisfied, you need not mind what 
other ple say,” remarked Alban. “I have too 
much faith in you to be jealons, even of the King.” 
“You are too good,” cried Jane, almost overcome. 
“T do not deserve your confidence.” 
“ What terrible matter have you kept back from 
me ?” said Alban, smiling good-humoredly,and taking 
her hand. “Tell me, sweetheart—tell me.” 
“Since you will have me speak,” rejoined Jane, 
summoning up her courage for the dreaded disclosure, 
“the King professes to be inlove with me.” 
The announcement did not produce the effect she 
anticipated. Shore’s equanimity was not in the slight- 
est degree disturbed. On the contrary, he smiled,and 
said, “That is only what I expected. His Majesty 
professes to be in love with every pretty woman he 
meet. Many of them are foolish enough to believe 
him; but I am sure that is not the case with you.” 
Jane made no answer, and her husband went on. 
“ You must not for a moment treat the matter seri- 
ously. Your safety is in indifference, real or assumed.” 
= But what am I[ to do if the King should continue 
to persecute me with his addresses ?” 
“ Act as I advise, and he will soon desist,” replied 
Shore. 
Just then Mistress Fordham made her appearance. 
She saw at a glance how matters stood, and though 
she blamed Jane’s imprudence, she was glad to find 
that Alban seemed so unconcerned. 
“ Jane has just let me into a secret,” he said; “ but 
I daresay it is nosecret to you. She tells me the 
King is in love with her. Knowing his character, I 
should be surprised if he were not. His passion gives 
me no sort of uneasiness, because I feel sure it will 
never be reciprocated. Jane’s affection for me could 
no more be shaken than could mine for her.” 
“T admire your calmness, sir,” rejoined Mistress 
Fordham. “You view the matter most sensibly. I 
have always said you are the best of husbands, and 
you now prove the truth of my assertion. You are 
quite right in the good opinion you entertain of your 
wife. Rest assured she will never deceive you.” 
“Tam certain of it,” replied Shore. “I should be 
sorry she stayed away from any mistaken apprehen- 
sion of the King’s designs, which, if contemplated, 
can easily be baffled.” 
“T will do whatever you desire,” said Jane. 
“Spoken like a dutiful wife,” he cried. “ Since the 
matter is settled, I will now tell you that I have just 
seen the Lord Mayor. Hearing we are invited to the 
royal festivities, he offers to take usin his barge to 
Windsor.” 


















































CHAPTER III. 
{Concluded from our last.] 
“Tt is magnificent,” I answered ; “ and I see a piece 
of soft oul there, where you can set up your rod, old 
fellow, while I get my sticks in trim. Let us fill our 
pipes and watch the shadows; they do not fall quite to 
suit me yet.” 

“ How these things make one think,” cried Bowring, 
as we sat on a stone and smoked, “ of the miserable lit- 
tleness of men like you and me, Bob” 

“ Speak for yourself, rir,” I said, laughing at his un- 
accustomed, but by no means novel, reflection. “I am 
quite contented with my size, although I am smaller than 
you, George. Dissatisfied mortal! Nature wants no 
increase of us, or she would have had it.” 
“Tn another world we shall be much larger,” he said, 
with his eyes on the tops of the hills. “ Last night I 
dreamed that my wife and children were running to meet 
me in heaven, Bob.” 

“Tush! You go and catch fish,” I replied ; for tears 
were in his large, soft eyes, and I hated the sentimental. 
“Would they ever let such a little Turk as Bob Bistre 
into heaven, do you think? My godson would shout all 
the angels deaf and outdrum all the cherubim.” 

“ Poor little “hap!” He is very noisy, but he is not 
half a bad sort,” said George. ‘If he only comes like 
his godfather I shall wish no better luck for him.” 

These were kind words, and I shook his hand to let 
him know that I felt them; and then, as if he were 
ashamed of having talked rather weakly, he took with 
his strong legs a dangerous leap of some ten or twelve 
feet downward, and landed on a narrow ledge that over- 
hung the river. Here he put his rod together, and I 
heard the click of reel as he drew the loop at the end of 
the line through the rings, and so on; and I heard him 
ery “ Chut!” as he took his flies from his Scotch ca 
and found a tangle; and I saw the glistening of his rod, 
as the sunshine pierced the valley, and then his tall, 
straight figure pass the corner of a crag that stood as 
upright as a tombstone; and after that no more of live 
and bright George Bowring. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Swift is the flight of Time whenever a man would fain 
lay hold of him. All created beings, from Behemoth to 
a butterfly, dread and fly (as best they may) that univer- 
sal butcher—man. And as nothing is more carefully 
killed by the upper sort of mankind than Time, how oan 
he help making off for his life when anybody wants to 
catch him ? 

Of course, I am not of that upper sort, and make no 
pretense to be so; but Time, perhaps, may be excused 
for thinking—having had such a very short turn at my 
clothes—that I belonged to the aristocracy. At any 
rate, while I drew, and rubbed, and dubbed, and made 
bieroglyphios, Time was uneasily shifting and shuffling 
the lines of the hills, as a fever patient jerks and works 
the bed-clothes. And, worse than that, he was —— 
westward (frightened, no doubt, by the equinox) at suc 
a pace that I was scared by the huddling together of 
shadows. Awakening from a long, long dream—through 
which I had been working hard, and laying the founda- 
tions of a thousand pounds hereafter—lI felt the invis- 
ible damp of evening settling in the valleys. The sun 
from over the sea, had still his hand on Cader Idris; 
but every inferior head and height was gray in the 
sweep of his mantle. 

I threw my hair back—for an artist really should be 
“sag ee gps and, having no other beauty, must be firm to 
ong hair, while it lasts—and then I shouted, “ George !” 
until the strata of the mountain (which dip and jag, like 
veins of oak) began and sluggishly prolonged a slow zig- 
zag of echoes. No counter-echo came to me; noring of 
any sonorous voice made crag, and precipice and moun- 
tain vocal with the sound of ‘ Bob!” 

“He must have gone back. What a fool I must be 
never to remember seeinghim! He saw that I was full 
of rubbish, and he would not disturb me. He has gone 
back to the Cross-Pipes, no doubt. And yet it does not 
scem like him.” 

«To look for a pin in a bundle of hay” would be ajob 
of sense and wisdom rather than to seek a thing so very 
smallas a very big man among the depth, and height, and 
breadth of river, shingle, stone, and rock, crag, precipice, 
and mountain. And so I doubled up my things, while the 


“Oh! that will be delightful !” exclaimed Jane. 
“Then you will not blame me for accepting the 
offer ?” remarked Shore. 













Determined to use all herinfiuence to frustrate Jane’s 
good intentions, Mistress Fordhsm thought it best rot to 
say anything at the moment, feeling canvinced that an- 
other and more favorable opportunity for discussing the 
matter would speedily arise. 

She therefore took leave of her friend, promising to 


preety hae she hoped to Sud that Jane had board the barge, consisting of the aldermen and their| 


“I don’t think I shall,” replied the goldsmith’s wife. | ‘ve and some other importent citizens. I think you before T bad ican eaeeeecn io tis 
“Don’t decide till he mwet Si Alice; “ and, | Will find it amusing.” \solitude one might do—a slight, short man, whom I 
meanwhile, say nothing to Alban.” be deli Rg — por et who was Fe! radiant) new by sight 4 a en a 'Aber-Aydyr, named 
Rather reluctantly Jane assented to the suggestion,| Wt" Ceitent. is majesty seems very desirous to|F. 41 Peters, was close to me, and was swinging s slate- 


and Alice took her departure, please the eae siciniietiteiammas hammer in one hand, and bore in the other a five-foot 


very noise they made in doubling, flurried and aiarmed 
me; and I thought it was not like George to leave me to 
> ’ ‘find my way back ali alone, among the deep bogs, and 

Wiawe you? Ob, ne! Isheuld hove boon grieved |the whirlpools and the trackless tracts of crag. 


if you had declined it. Nothing could please me better) wy on T had got my fardel ready, and was about to 


than such atrip. But Alice must go with us.” ' shoulder it, the sound of brisk, short steps, set sharply 


“That is arranged. There will be » large party on upon doubtful footing, struck my ear, through the roar 
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staff. He scemed to be amazed at sight of me, but} not come out of their houses tome, according to some 


“ It is a hopeless mystery !” I exclaimed aloud, as 


touched his hat with his staff, and said, “ Good-night,| superstition, which was not explained till morning;|the Welshmen —— with superstitious awe and 


gentlemen!” iv Welsh; for the natives of this part are 


and, being unable to go to bed, 


took a blanket and{|doubt. “ He is 


ead, as if struck by lightning, but 


very polite. “ Good-night, Evan!” I answered, in his|lay down beneath a dry arch of the bridge, aud the|there was no storm in the valley.’ 


own language, of which I liad picked up alittle; and he 
looked well pleased, and said, in his English, “ For why, 
Sir, did you leave your things in that place there? A 
bad man come and steal them, it is very likely.” 

Then he wished me “ good night” again, and was 

me—for he seemed to be ina dreadful hurry—before 

had the sense to ask him what he meant about “ my 
things.” But as his footfall died away a sudden fear 
came over me, 

“The a he meant must be George Bowring’s,” 1 
said to myself; and I dropped my own and set off, with 
my blood all tingling, for the place toward which he had 
jerked his staff. How long it took me to force my way 
among rugged rocks and stubs of oak I cannot tell, for 
every moment was au hour to me. But a streak of 
sunset glanced along the lonesome gorge, and cast my 
shadow further than my voice would go ; and by it | 
saw something long wh slender against a scar of rock, 
and standing far in front of me. Toward this I ran as 
fast as ever my trembling legs would carry me, for I 
knew too well that it must be the fishing-rod of George 
Bowring. 

It was stuck in the ground—not carelessly, nor even 
in any hurry, but as a sportsman makes all snug, when 
for a time he leaves off casting. For instance the end 
fly was fixed in the lowest end of the butt, and the 
slack of the line reeled up so that the collar lay close 
to the road itself. Moreover, in such a rocky place, a 
bed to receive the spike could not have been found 
without some searching. For a moment I was reas- 
sured. Most likely George himself was near—perhaps 
in quest of blueberries, (which abound at the foot of 
the shingles, and are a very delicious fruit,) or of some 
rare fern to send to his wife, who was one of the first in 
England to take much notice of them. And it shows 
what confidence I had in my friend’s activity and 
strength, that I never feared the likely chance of his 
falling from some precipice. 

But just as I began, with some impatience—for we 
were to have dined at the Cross Pipes about sundown, 
five good (or very bad) miles away, and a brace of 
ducks was the order—just as I began to shout, 
“George ! Wherever haye you got to?” leaping ona 
little rock, Isaw a thing that stopped me. At the 
further side of this rock, and below my feet, was a 
fishing-basket, and a half pint mug nearly fall of beer, 
and a crust of the brown, sweet bread of the hills, and 
@ young white onion, half cut through, and a clasp- 
knife open, and ascrew of salt, and a slice of the 
. cheese, just dashed with goat’s milk, which George 
was so fond of, but I disliked; and there may have 
been a hard-boiled egg. At the sight of these things 
all my blood rushed to my head in such a manner that 
all my power to think was gone. I sat down on the 
rock where George must have sat while beginning his 
frugal luncheon, and I put my heels into the marks of 
his, and, without knowing why, I began to sob like a 
child who has lost his mother. What train of reason- 
ing went through my braiun—if any passed in the ob- 
scurity-—let metaphysicians or psychologists, as they 
call themselves, pretend to know." I only know that 
I kept on whispering, “George is deadi Unless he 
had been killed he never would have left his beer so!” 

_Imust have sat, making a fool of myself, a con- 
siderable time in this way, thinking of George’s poor 
wife and children, and wondering what would become 
of them, instead of setting to work at once, to know 
what what was become of him. I took up a piece of 
cheese-rind showing a perfect impression of his fine 
front teeth, and put it in m pocket-book, as the last 
thing he had touched. nd then I examined the 
place all around, and knelt to look for footmarks 
though the light was sadly waning. : 

For a moment I discovered nething of foot step or 
other trace to frighten or to comfort me. A little nar- 

row channel (all of rock and stone and slaty stuff) 
* sloped to the river’s brink which was not more than five 

yards distant. In this channel I saw no mark, except 
that some of the smaller stones appeared to have been 
turned over; and then I looked into the river itself 
and saw a force of water sliding smoothly into a rocky 


_ “Tf he had fallen in there,” I said, “he would have 

out again in two secondt; or, even if the force 
of the water had carried him down into that deep poo 
hecan swim like a duck—of course, he can, 
river could ever drown you, George ?” 

And then I remembered how at Salop he used to 
swim the flooded Severn where most of us feared to 
approach the banks, and I knew that he could not be 
ai — a an nce first had stunned him. And 

er that | looked around, and my he 

Ny y heart was full of 

“It is a murder !” [cried aloud, thongh my voice 
among the rocks might well have brought like fate 
upon me. “As sure as I stand here, and God is look- 
ing down upon me, this is a black murder !” 


hat 


make with the Shrewsbury tailor about them. 
was something in every pocket, but nothing of any 
importance at present, except his purse and a letter good English, and by no means rudely. “Tam sorry 


a melancholy song. 
CHAPTER V. 
Aber-Aydyr Bridge, in a blanket of Welsh serge, o 


not dream, what I am going to tell you. 


the meshwork, I 
dead George Bowring. 


loo 


fort. What has made you treat me so?” 


to the water first and t 


froth and foam. 


have no doubt that himself had been there. 


the water scornfull 


“ The 


of the Aydyr. He drank the Aydyr d 


a mile in the valley. 


look of interest such as a man pays to his food. 


I find here.” 





what way | got back that night to A 
~~ An ight to Aber-Ayd 


Aydyr, swiftly as a spectre gliding, hushed me wi-h 


The river ran from east to west; and the —_ — 
now the harvest moon, was not very high, but large +e, settli ‘ T 
and full, and just gliding over the aan of the hill that vexed at their off-hund manner of settling things so fs 
overhangs the quarry-pit; so that, if I can put it 
plainly, the moon was across the river from me, and 
striking the turbulent water athwart, so that her face 
or a glimmer thereof, must have been lying upon the 
river if any smooth place had been left for it. But of 
this there was no chance, because the whole of the 
river was in a rush, according to its habit, and covered 
with bubbles, and froth, and furrows, even where it 
did not splash, and spout, and leap, as it loved to do. : : : 
In the depth of the Tight, when am the roar of the — onan, aay, friende, end wo will sand for the 
water seemed drowsy and indolent, and the calm trees |“°}0" 

stooped with with their heavy limbs overhanging the 
darkness languidly; and only a few rays of the moon, ” . : 

like the uttering of a aon bird, ma nth in and out doctor.” And so with much courage and kindness, 

e 


aned upon my elbow, and I saw the 


He seemed to be anxious to explain, having always 
been so straightforward, but an unknown hand, or SRR Rpoeretz 
the power of death held him, so that he could only pougs fer my deer Sends watek. 
smile. And then it sepeyred to me as if he pointed 

e 


n to the sky, with such an|\,. - : ; : 
import that I understood (as plainly as if he had pro- this condition, I took little heed of the distance, or o 


a; ‘ . |the ground itself; being even astonished when, at last, , 
nounce1 it) that his body lay under the one and his 1 gr : gp 3 
soul was soaring on Pl the other ; and being | ¥° SggeS 5 6 Ti We ese ene te gp ene 
forbidden to speak, he spread his hands as if intrusting 
me with all that had belonged te him; and then he ‘ o 
smiled once more and faded into the whiteness of the|built with massive boulder stones, laid dry, and 


Under this headstone of Idris lay the body of 3 : 

George Bowring, fair and comely, with the clothes | great excitement, as I thought. “Ask where is Hopkin 

all pai and even the light cap still on the head. |—Black Hopkin—where is he ? 

And as we laid it upon the grass, reverently and care- 

fully, the face, although it could smile no more, still for Black Hopkin, an outcry so loud and prolonged, 

appeared to weara smile, as if the new world were|that the woman opened thn window again and 

1,/its home, and death a mere trouble left far behind. |screamed—as they told me afterward— “ He is not at 
Even the eyes were open, and their expression was home, you noisy fools; he is _to Mac 

not of fright or pain, but pleasant and bright, with a Not long would you dare to make this noise if 


“Stand back all of you,” I said sternly; “none shall | 
examine him but myself. Now all of ‘you note what great arched gate was thrown open, and a gun about 


“No, no, sure enough; no storm was there. But 
it is plain to see what has killed them !” This was 
Evan Peters, the quarryman, and I glanced at him 





Now, assure as ever I lay beneath the third arch of suspiciously. “Its, sure, plain enough,” said another; 


Tt olettnins “e. -ah,” and “otty, otty 
flannel, with a double border, so surely did I see, and eS Gee, BERL a “made, a 


and then they all broke into Welsh, with much : pe. 
an 
“hanool, hanool,” were the sounds they made, at least 
to an ignorant English ear. ; 
¢ at do you mean, you fools,” I asked, becoming 


beyond them. “Can you pretend tosay what it was?” 

“Indeed then, and indeed my gentleman, it 1s no 
use to talk no more. It was the Caroline Morgan.” 

“ Which is tke nearest house ?” I asked, for I saw 
that some of them were already girding up their loins 
to fly, at the merest sound of that fearful name ; for 
the cholera morbus had scared the whole country ; 
and if one were to fly, all the rest would follow, as 
swiftly as mountain sheep go. “Be quick to the 


This was a lucky hit ; for these Cambrians never 
believed in any one’s death untill he had “taken the 


“to give the poor gentleman the last chance,” they 
made a rude litter, and bearing the body upon sturdy 


: : . houlders, betook themselves to a track which I had 

He came from the pit of the river toward me, quiet- |* F : heir wit 

ly and without stride and step, gliding over the water — le 28 — ye — al — with 

like a mist, or the vapor of acalm white frost; and he om ‘t is mainly otherwise iad ie 1, kod chown to 
stopped at the ripple where the shore began, and he : on sah t 

(ea at me very peacefully. And I felt neither fear nor two things =e le eo 6 a Seen 


doubt of him,any more than I do of this pen in my hand. : “ ” k q 
“ George,” I said, “I have been uneasy all the day a tine: wen, SGeed Reateee? Sc me 


+4 i ’s watch? It was not in any of 
about you, and I cannotsleep, an! I have had no com- Where is George's y 


mind the moment I pulled out my watch to see what 


his pockets; and I did not feel it in his fob.” 
In an instant I made them set down the bier; and, 
much as it grieved me to do such a thing, I carefully 
No watch, no 
seals, no ribbon, was there! ‘Go on,” I said; and 
I fell behind them, having much to think about. In 


CHAPTER VI. 
We had stopped at the gate of an old farmhouse, 


flushed in with mortar. As dreary a place as was ever 


And then I knew that I had been holding converse, |seen, at the head of a narrow gorge, with mountains 
face to face, with death; and icy fear shook me, and I towering over it. There was no sign of life about it, 
strove in vain to hide my eyes from everything. And except t 
when I awoke in the morning there was a gray trunk |us, and showe 
of an alder-tree, just George Rowring’s height and |charged us, if we had not been so many. The house 
size, on the other side of the water, so that I could {looked just likea low church tower, and might have 


at a gaunt hog trotted forth and grunted at 
i his tusks, and would perhaps have 


been taken for one at a distance, if there had been 


After a search of about three hours we found the|any battlements. It seemed to be four or five hun- 
body of my dear friend in a deep black pool of the|dred years old, and 
Aydyr, not the first hole below the place in which he |chief in the days of 
sat down to his luncheon, but nearly a hundred yards ‘ * 
further down, where a bold cliff jutted out and bent |knock,” said one of our party impatiently. ‘There, 
. Our quarrymen would not |waddow, waddow, waddow !’ 

search this pool until the sunlight fell on it, because it ! : 

was a place of dread with a legend hovering over it. |big stone heavily, till a middle-aged woman, with 
iant’s Tombstone” was the name of the crag |roagh black hair, looked out of the window and 
that overhung it; and the story was that the giant |screamed in Welsh to ask what this terrible noise was, 
Idris, when he grew worn out with age, chose this |To this they made answer in the same language, point- 
rock out of many others near the top of his mountain, jing n : r zs 
and laid i under his arm and came down hereto drink jleave it for the doctor’s inspection, and the inquest, if 
because he |there was to be one. And I told them to add that I 
was feverish and flushed with age; and he set down|wonld pay well, anything whatever she might like 
the crag in a hole he had scooped with the palms of |to ask. But she screamed out something that sounded 
his hands for more water; and then he lay down on like a curse, and closed the lattice violently. Know- 
his back, and Death (who never could reach to his|ing that many superstitions lingered in these mount- 
knee when he stood) took advantage of his posture to|ains—as, indeed they do elsewhere plentifully—I was 
drive home the javelin. And thus be lay dead with |not a at the woman’s stern refusal to admit us, 
the crag for his headstone, and the weight of his corpse | especia 

sank a grave for itself in the channel of the river, and |her fierce black eyes avoided both me and the poor 
the toes of his boots are still to be seen after less than |rude litter on which the body of George lay, covered 


rhaps belonged to some petty 
wen Glendower. 
“Knock again, Thomas Edwards. Stop, let me 


Suiting the action to the word, he thumped with a 


to their sad burden, and asking permission to 


ly at this time of pest; but Ithought it strange 


with some slate worker’s aprons. " 
“She is not the mistress!” cried Evan Peters, in 


At this suggestion a general outcry arose in Welsh 





one to Machynlleth. 
opkin 
lap Howell was at home.” — : 

But while she was speaking the wicket door of the 


six feet long, and of very large bore was presented at 


I searched all his pockets, one after another; and us. The quarrymen drew aside briskly, and I was 
tears came into my eyes as I counted not less than about to move somewhat hastily, when _the great 
eleven of them, for T thought of the fuss we used to swarthy man who was holding the gun with lrew it, 
There and lifted his hat to me, proudly, and as an ec. :al. 


“You eannot enter this house,” he said, in very 


: r/from his wife, for which he had walked to Dolgelly forit, but it cannot be. My little daughter is very ill, 
remember is that the people would and back on the last entire day of his life. P 


ithe last of seven. You must go elsewhere.” 
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With these words he bowed again to me, while his 
sad eyes seemed to pierce my soul; and then he quietly 
closed the wicket, and fastened it with a heavy bolt, 
and I knew that we must indeed go further. 

This was no easy thing to do; for our useless walk 
to Crug y Diwlith, (the Dewless Hills), as this farm 
was called, had taken us further every step from the 
place we must strive for after all—the good little 
Aber-Aydyr. The gallant quarrymen were now grow- 
ing both weary and uneasy, and in justice to them I 
must say that no temptation of money, nor even any 
5 to their sympathies, but only a challenge of 
their patriotism, held them to the sad duties — 
from the living to the dead. But knowing how prou 
all Welshmen are of the fame of their race and coun- 
try, happily, exclaimed at last, when fear was gettin 
the mastery, “ What will be said of this in England, 
this low cowardice of the Cymro?” Upon that the 
one at one another and did their best right gal- 
antly. 

Now, I need not go into any further sad details of 
this most sad time, except to say that Doctor Jones. 
who came the next day from Dolgelly, made a brief 


one thing and another, and a sudden dearth of money 
which fell oun me, (when my cat fund was all spent, 
and my gold watch gone up a gurgoyle), I had sucha 
job to feed the living that t never was able to follow 
up the dead. 

The magistrate held some inquiry, of course, and I 
had to give my evidence; but nothing came of it, ex- 
cept that the quarryman, Evan Peters, clearly proved 
his innocence. Being a very clever fellow, and dab- 
bling a bit in geology, he had taken his hammer up 
the mountains, as his practice was when he could 
spare the time, to seek for new veins of slate, or lead, 
or even gold, which is said to be there. He was able 
to show that he had been at Tally Llyn at the time of 
day when George would be having his luncheon; and 
the people who knew Evan Peters were much more 
inclined to suspect me than him. But why should 
they suspect anybody, when any one but a fool could 
see “how plain it was of the cholera ?” 

Twenty years ee by (like a rope paid out on 
the sea shore, “hand over hand,” chafing as it goes, 
but gone as soon as one looks after it,) and my hair 
was gray, and my fame was growing (slowly, as it 


examination by orderof the Coroner. Of course he| appeared to me, but as all my friends said “ rapidly;” 
had too much sense to suppose that the case was one|as if I could never have earned it ?) when the mystery 
of cholera; but to my surprise he pronounced that|of George Bowring’s death was solved without an 
death was the result of “asphyxia, caused by too long| effort. 


immersion in the water.” 


In spite of the Doctor’s evidence and the Coroner’s|and working for them as 


own persuasion, the jury found that “George Bow- 


ring died of the Caroline Morgan "—which the clerk | to these little ones—* no provision 


I had been so taken 7 with three dear children, 
ard as if they were my own 

(tor the treasury of our British Empire was bankrupt 
had been made for 


corrected to cholera morbus—“ brought on by wet-|such a case,” and so we had to make it)—I say that 
ting his feet and eating too many fish of his own|these children had grown up to me and I to them in 
catching.” And so you may see it entered now on/|such a degree that they all called me “Uncle!” 


the records of the Court of the Coroners of the King 
for Merioneth. 


This is the most endearing word that one human 


being can use to another. A fellow is certain to fight 


And now I was occupied with a trouble, which, af-| with his brothers and sisters, his father, and perhaps 
ter all, was more urgent than the —— it camejeven his mother. Ten-fold thus with his wife; but 


to pass. When aman is dead it must 
done thing, not to be undone; and, happily, all near 
relatives are inclined to see it in that light. ‘They are 
grieved, of course,and they put on hat-bands and give 
no dinner-parties; and they even think of their latter 


taken as a] whoever did fight with his uncle? Of course I mean 


unless he was his heir. And the tenderness of this 
relation has not escaped vox populi, that keen dis- 
criminator. Who is the most reliable, cordial, indis- 
pensable of mankind—especially to artists—in ever 


after a little while all comes round. Such things must | our uncle. 


be happening always, and it seems so unchristian to 
repine; and if any money has been left them, truly 
they must attend to it. On the other hand, if there 


Under my care these three children grew to be 
splendid “ members of society.” They used to come 
and kick over my easel with legs that were quite Ti- 


has been no money, they scarcely see why they should tantic; and I could not scold them when I thought of 


mourn for nothing; and, as a duty, they begin to al- 
low themselves to be roused up. 

But when a wife becomes a widow, it is wholly 
different. No money can ever make up the utter loss 
of the lovetime and the loneliness of the remaining 
years; the little turns, and thoughts, and touches— 
wherever she goes and whatever she does—which at 
every corner meet her with a deep, perpetual want. 
She tries to fetch her spirits up and to think of her 
duties to all around->to her children or to the guests 
whom trouble forces upon her for business sake, or 
even the friends who could for comfort (though the 
call can fetch her none;) butall the while how deeply 
aches her sense that all these duties are as different as 
a thing can be from her love-work to her husband ! 

What could Ido? Ihad heard from George, but 
could not for my life remember the name of that old 
house in Berkshire, where poor Mrs. Bowring was 
on a visit to two of her aunts, as I said before. I ven- 
tured to open her letter to her husband, found in his 
left-hand side breast-pocket, and, having dried it, en- 
deavored only to make out whence she wrote; but there 
was nothing. Ladies scarcely ever date a letter both 
with time and place,for they seem to think that every- 
body must know it,because they do. So the best I could 
do was to write to poor George’s house in London, 
and beg that the letter might be forwarded at once. 
It came, however, too late to hand. For, although 
the newspapers of that time were respectably slow 
and steady, compared with the rush they all make 
nowadays,they generally managed to outrun the post, 
cmitslally in the nutting season. They told me at 
Dulgelly, and they confirmed it at Machynlleth, that 
nobody must desire to get his letters at any particular 
time, in the months of September and October, when 
the nuts were ripe. For the | eran never would 
come along until they had filled their bags with nuts, 
for the pleasure of their families. And I dare say 
they do the same thing now, but without being free 
to declare it so. 


CHAPTER VII. 


George. Bob Bistre, the eldest, was my apprentice 
and must become famous in consequence; and when 
he was twenty-five years old, and money became no 
object to me, (through the purchase by a art-critic of 
the very worst picture I ever painted; half of it, in 
fact, was Bob's!) I gave the boy choice of our Au- 
tumn trip to California or the antipodes. 

“T would rather go to North Wales, dear uncle,” 
he answered, and then dropped his eyes, as his father 
used when he had provoked me. That settled the 
matter. He must have his way; though for myself, I 
must confess that I have begun, for a long time now, 
upon principle, to shun melancholy. 

The whole of the district is opened up so by those 
desperate railways that we positively dined at the 
Cross Pipes Hotel the very day after we left Euston 
Square. Our landlady aid not remember me, which 
was anything but flattering. But she jumped at Bob 
as if she would have Kiavod him; for he was the image 
of his father, whose handsome face had charmed her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Aydyr was making as much noise as ever, for 
the Summer had been a wet one ; and of course all the 
people of Aber-Aydyr had their ears wide open. I 
showed Bob the bridge and the place of my vision, but 
did not explain its meaning lest my love for him should 
seom fiduciary ; and the next morning, at his most ur 

ent request, we started afoot for the dark, sad valley. 

t was a long walk, and I did not find that twenty years 
had shortened it. 

“Here we are at last,” I said, ‘‘and the place looks 
the same as ever. There is the grand old Pen y Cedar, 
with the white cloud rolling as usual; to the left and 
right are the two other summits, the arms of the chair 
of Idris; and over the shoulder of that crag you can 
catch a glassy light in the air—that is the reflection of 
Tal y Lyn.” 

“ Yes, yes,” he answered, impatiently, “I know all 
that from your picture, uncle. But show me the place 
where my father died.” 





The body of my dear friend was borne round the 
mountain slopes to Dolgelly and buried there, with no 
relative near, nor any mourners exeept myself; for his 
his wife, or rather widow, was taken with sudden ill- 
ness, (as might be expected), and for weeks it was 
doubtful whether she would stay behind to mourn for 
him. Both youth and strength at last restored her to 
dreary duties and worldly troubles. 

Of the latter, a great part fell on me; andI did my 
best—though you might not think so, after the fuss I 
made of my own—to intercept all that I could, and 
acquit myself manfully of the trust which George had 


“Tt lies immediately under our feet. You see that 
gray stone down in the hollow, a few yards from the 
the river brink. There he sat, as I have often told you, 
twenty years ago this day. There he was taking his 
food when some one—. Well, well, God knows, but we 
never shall. My boy, I am stiff in the knees; go on.” 

He went on alone, as I wished him to do, with exactly 
his father’s step and glance, figure, face and stature. 
Even his dress was of the silver gray which his father 
had been so fond of, and which the kind young feliow 





ends more than they might have desired to do. But|sense of the word the“dearest ? A pawnbroker; he 2, sanyo’ over His cures (se E had steeges com De 


chose, to please his widowed mother. I could almost| above, which none of us can deal _with—when the throb 
believe (as a cloudy mantle stole in long folds over the|of his long-worn heart stood still, at the vision of his 
highland, reproducing the lights and shades and gloom] victim, and his soul took flight to realms that have no 
returned from the dead to enjoin. And, what with‘of that mysterious day) that the twenty years were all a gold and no chronometer. 


dream, and that here was poor George Bowri i 
to his murder and his wotiey grave. - be ol be: 
My nerves are good and strong, I trow; and that 
much must have long been evident. But I did not know 
what young Bob’s might be, and, therefore, left him to 
himself. No man should be watched as he stands at 
the grave of his wife or mother ; neither should a young 
fellow who sits on the spot where his father was mur. 
dered. Therefore, as soon as our Bob had descended 
into the gray stone-pit, in which his dear father must 
have breathed his last, I took good care to be out of 
of sight, after observing that he sat down exactly as his 
father must have sat, except that his attitude, of course, 
was sad, and his face pale and reproachful. Then, 
leaving the poor youn;: fellow to his thoughts, I also sat 
down to collect mysel . 
But before I had tin e to do more than wonder at the 
mysterious ways of the world, or of Providence in guid- 
ing it; at the manner in which great wrong lies hidden, 
and great woe falls unresompensed ; at the dark, un- 
certain laws which cover (like an indiscriminate moun- 
tain cloud) the good and the bad, the kind and the cruel, 
the murdered and the murderer—a loud shriek rang 
through the rocky ravine, and up the dark folds of the 
mountain. 
I started with terror, and rushed forward, and heard 
myself called, and saw young Bowring leap up, and 
stand erect and firm, although with a gesture of horror, 
At his feet lay the body of a man struck dead, fi 
on its back, with great hands spread on the eyes, pa 
white hair over them. 
No need to ask what it meant. At last the justice of 
God was manifest. The murderer lay, a rigid corpse, 
before the son of the murdered. 
“ Did you strike him ?” I asked. 
“Is it likely,” said the youth, “that I would strike 
an aged man like that? I assure you I never had such 
a fright in my life. This poor old fellow came on me 
quite suddenly, from behind a rock, when all of my 
mind was full of my father ; and his eyes met mine, and 
down he fell, as if I had shot him through the heart!” 
“You have done no less,” I answered ; and then I 


























































corpse of his victim), and the whole of my strength was 
required to draw the great knotted hands from the eyes, 
= they were cramped with a spasm not yet re- 
axed. 
‘“‘It is Hopkin ap Howel!” I cried, as the great eyes, 
glaring with the horror of death, stood forth. “ Black 
opkin once, white Hopkin now! Robert Bowring, 
you have slain the man who slew your father.” 
“ You know that I never meant to do it,” said Bob. 
“Surely, uncle, it was his own fault.” 
“ How did he come? I see no way. He was not here 
when I showed you the place, or else we must have seen 
bim” 
“He came round the corner of that rock that stands 
in front of the furze-bush.” : 
Now that we had the clue, a little examination showed — 
the track. Behind the furze bush, a natural tunnel of 
rock, not more than a few yards long, led into a narrow 
gorge covered with brushwood, and winding into the 
valley below the farm-house of the Dewless Crags. 
Thither we hurried to obtain assistance, and there the 
whole mystery was explained. 

Black Hopkin (who stole behind George Bowring and ~ 
stunned, or, perhaps, slew him with one vile bow) had 
this and this only to say at the bar—that he did it 
through love of his daughter. 

Gwenthhan, the last of seven, lay dying on the day 
when wy friend and myself came up the valley of the 
Aydyr. Her father, a man of enormous power of will 
and passion, as well as muscle, rushed forth of the house 
like a mad-man, when the doctor from Dolgelly told him 
that nothing more remained except to await the good 
time of Heaven. It was the same deadly decline which 
had slain every one of his children at that same age, and 
now must extinguish a long-descended and slowly impo- 
verished family. 

“Tf I had but a gold watch I could save her,” he 
cried in his agony, as he left the house. “Ever since 
the old gold watch was sold, they have died—they have 
died! ‘Ihey are gone one after one, the last of all my 
children !” a 

In these lonely valleys lurk a strange old superstition 
that even death must listen to the voice of time in gold; 
that, when the scanty numbered moments of the sick 
are fleeting, a gold watch is laid in the wasted palm, and 
pointing the earthly hours, compels the seythe of death 
to pause, the timeless power to bow before the two great 
gods of the human race—time and gold. ; 

Poor George in the valley must have shown his watch. 
The despairing father must have been struck with orafty 
madness at the sight. The watch was placed in his 
daughter’s palm; but death had no regard for it. Thenee- 
forth Black Hopkin was a blasted man, racked with 
remorse and heart-disease, sometimes raving, always 
roving, but finding no place of repentance. And it must 
have been a happy stroke—if he had made his peace 
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year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Aineworthes|® *Hdily waderstood that this clase of residents, was amongst |the excited, populace a delegate from the Republicans of 
G istori Worth 'S | the first to shun intercourse with the Germans. Au tu the old| France to the Irish Republic. He was sentenced *o transporta- 
reat Historical Romances, “ Wat Tyler” and ‘“ The : . . ad tion for having been implicated in two conspiracies to overthrow 
Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a society of Strasburg, which had the reputation of being brilliant | | oyis Napoleon, and lived on the productions of his pen for 
choice selection of interesting information), can be had pehaae, Sang be ald thet & fe alte Suh a) Selene®) gen eee See. ia ese, Ses See 
’ 






























































icati members, and it isa very limited number, as were unable to| Rollin was amuestied, aod reappeared in Paris om March 25th 

on early application at the office. abandon theisfhomea, Pid in colite Ax Only two or three of the | *fter ben long exile. ‘In ange 1871, he was returned to the 
> Ps a tap National Assembly for three departments, but at once sent in 

The Summary of the Week old French families have the courage to accept the invitations of | hig resignation, having previously refused to allow his name to 





the German authorities, and these are shunned by their! be used as a candidate. 
The event of th compatriote. 
ration of st cay sp be a the sudden evapo-! The Baltic Gazette says that the German Government has just How THE PortTuGuESE TRANSLATE Enciisu.—The 
den b a th pablic and the substitution in its Place, adopted a new kind of prismatic powder for its heavy guns, following is an extract trom the ‘‘ Portuguese-English Conver- 
fat — ten yar ng cae XL, son of the frail, fair, which is far superior to that used in England and Russia. The sational Guide,” showing the amusing bluuders made in trans- 
ugh it pala — 7 aera rosea: who, powder hitherto used by the Germans was similar to the Rus-|!ation. The subject is that little interview between Balaam and 
altho , tha sha ‘ A ' “ye ith whi ‘liar: apes 
best claim to the dorbtful honor of being the ir st ao sian, and was proved to be more effective than the English in another with which we are all familiar; and in this wise does 





: < ’ ja . |our Portuguese profeesor put it into English: ‘‘ A Protestant 
We have to note a continuation of accidents in the collieries some trials mude with an 8-inch Woolwich gun and « Prussian minister, very choleric, was explained to the children the Penta- 
in England. At Rothebam, Yorkshire,an explosion of fire-daxp 78 pounder on the artillery shucting groved ot Tegel, The now |teuco; but exriving ot the article Baleam. A young boy be com- 


illi w i f hexagonal pri ms like the old, but the prisms|menced to laugh. The minister with indignation, chide, 

tock place on January 5th, killing eight persons, powder esnsiats 0 : 
. ierc: i i t r r that . 
The decrease of Pauperism in England continues to - are pierced with one hole orly instead of seven, and the speeific | threaten and endeavor one’s to prove that an ass was can speak. 


¢ gratifying. gravity of thc powder is raised from 1.65 to 1.68. According to eepecially when he saw before him a angel ermed from a eword. 


: ‘The little boy continued to laugh more strong. The minister 
The Pall Mall Gazetto says that the July return of English the Gazette, the results produced by this improved powder are ex-| had flied into passion, and gave a kick the child, which told bim 


: hig 4 cM tag comers , tt ai 
panpeim conn what we ad alvady Inaaed rom the| union: and Fring 28 centinic eunded ou eer, amt hah he nf Gniam Gis  n bthe 
ne eee of the | Grwunent rd as to the de- In Spain the disappearance of the so called Re ablie las 
crease of the numbers on the relief lists. The offcial enumera- delighted oi eentien a tiie Seetuhiie tahen din ne = trae Mr. Roxrsuck oN ENGLAND AND THE Untrep States. 
tion just published excludes no individual in receipt of relief on dw yang P ——s *|-Mr. Roebuck, the veteran member for Sheffield, England, 
the Ist of Jul = Matters will now go on in the old style, and Spain will once ‘ a a ‘IE 
stof July. On that day in the present year there were anetineniee ben Goantied asm Ste aeneiiie end Punch’s ‘“‘ Dog Tear ‘em ” of former days, has been delivering 
784,096 paupers on the in-door and out-door muster rolls, thus per E . — 8 Ki y if | one of his characteristic speeches at Sheffield, in the course of 
distributed: 137,941 were in-doer aad 646,404 were out-door stood that the European powers will recognize King Alfonso 


2 which he said : 

paupers, together forming a ‘ gross” total of 784,348 individuals aon : “It appears to me that atthe present moment of our lives 
in receipt of relief. The estimated population of Englund at The St. Petersburg correspondent of the London Daily Tele-| this political world of ours is going through a great trial. There 
midsummer, according to the Registrar General, was 23 649.000 graph gives some interesting particulars of the Socialist con-|is an underground, roaring, turbulent noise beneath, which tells 
Is; the ratio of the fally isi bios oo . spiracy which has lately been discovered in Rassia. The Pro-|me that something ‘ once and I want the§ municipali:i+s of 
3.32 per cent. , or 332 to every 10,000 of the population. ante qunmnee of the Cupsesse Const of Gesnted got pessemion of cestate Well, what te thle pr Bon T a ps ante poor per A 
corresponding enumeration of 1873, the net total tetters which, in his judgment, proved that a branch of the!; believe it to be—an unlettered power governing the country 
2 ’ net total of persons on | international was at work in th: neighborhood, the immediate ires domi i i i id. 
the hands of the guardians was 822,523; thus 1874 was below| machinery employed beivg the circulation of proclamations eee te a ee 
Senun by 38,517, or 4.7 ineiti K 4 Pp a te vg Bey wy by the nobl ing principle ot the municipalities of this country, we area 
mber ’ per cent. Hereunder is shown | !uciting the peasantry to rise again yranby A novles| + doue * people ; bat if the municipalities of the country fully 
the pauper enumerations and their diminutions for five years. and capitalists. He reported bis discovery to the Government, | understand the position in which they stand, and get good men 
The first column of decreases gives th P and a very large number of arrests and domiciliary visits have|t guide them —men who by their energy and intelligence have 
“ e © successive yearly deore- | (en made in consequence. Among those suspected are many} made themselves a position in society then. I sav, they are 
ments; the second shows the decrease of the latter years when | officials, especially in the Police and Judicial Departments. | ,afe and we are safe, ware. 1 am not fearful of the strife. I do 
compared with the numbers of 1870, the maximum year: Unless the Russian Government has allowed itself to be led| not believe that the principles which are said now and thea to 
THE MIDSUMMER ENUMKRATION OF PAUPERS OF ALL CLASSES IN away by a false or much exaggerated alarm, this news is of con-/|.ome from over the water are likely to lead us into danger. I 
years 1870-1874. THE |giderable importance. It has long been suspected that socialist | have a high opinion—a very bigh opinion of the relations be- 
~187 doctrines of the most extreme kind bave taken firmer hold in Rus-| tween us and that country of which we have a splendid speci- 

Decrease on the Decrease on | sia than in any other country, and if it be true that officials bave _ 











' tro : L t here to-night ral Schenck). 

enetae Number of preceding year. the numbers | been associated with working men’s associations in dissemivat- fill pot the thn ms pang oe Pow | a ee a coe 
a of July rae. year. in 1870. jing these appeals to the peasantry, this suspicion is abundantly | wij) not reduce trade to the mere advantage of gaining money, 
aeecees became . — — ~- justitied. Conspiracies of this mixed kind belong to a different! }y¢ will mae trade a means of communication between nation 
: See eae Sonn Poyoed -,. i of things trom the mere petulant —— . —— 8t/and nation, and increasing all the kindliness and goodness 

RY i § .867 | the universities which are often represented to be the only active ; i i i i 

IBT3.0000-.--.. 877.106 96,280 eae lcocemten cane he acdes Gcmmees bas & tak ee which increased intelligence will create awong mankind. I be- 
MD -cenindecsadus 784,006 38,517 203, 866 


) ict . : lieve thai that great nation which owes its origin to us, and I 
‘ mixture of political theory with practical recklessness, of a class! have heard this evening a thorough example of blowing a lond 
a France matters continue unchanged. President MacMahon which bas reasoned itself into desiring revolution with @ clas®|trampet, will aid us in fhe strife than I am looking forward to, 
% :t: the National Assemby to vote the Constitational Laws. | * ie is led by its physical sufferings to think that any change) and that their generous spirits, enlightened people. ..ad great 
The feeling in French political circles is that the | ourbo mest be for the better, is precisely the combination which ren-| wen will join us and say that mankiad is to be goverued uot by 
tesation in Soain bas incr the ob ix 0 res-| der socialism genuinely dangerous. uulettered ignorance, not by the powers of the many, but by the 
bls father’e th eased chances o! apoleon IV.as-| From Rome, under date of Janunry 4th, that General Garibaldi| interests of the many guided by the intelligence of the few. [ 
cending ~ er's throne. Altogether the change which has | bas written a letter declining the national grant for bi: relief, be- | believe you cannot expect among the large masses of mankind 
ctdihing feet ne “oo of the Imperialist party is the most | cause of the condition cf the Italian finances. He expresses his pm ot agp —— ———— —s ae = 
a rench politics, and Leg is all the more striking | gratitude to Parliament for voting the grant. which will govern Am, A “ganar Mt the | . vest ball oe. 

because scarcely any part of it is attributable to the action of Late accounts from Asia Minor show that the distress from the | ern them.” - 7 
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Enews Preparation FoR ExpioraTion iN THE Arc- 
tic Reoioy.—Up to the present no shivs have been decided upon 
by the government for the Arctic expedition, although three 
vessels, the Esquimaax, Bloodhound and Arctic are all fa- 
vorably mentioned. Possibly one of these will be selected; but 
Sir Leopold M’ lintock bas gone to Scotland on a mission of in- 
spection, and, till be returns, it is not likely that any decision 
will be made. Probabiy one whaler and one gunboat will join, 





the expedition, and it is believed that the effort next year will! m 
be principally directed to reaching 83 deg. of latitude by water | 


before starting in sledges for the North Pole. 





Op anv New Paris.—The I’aris correspondent of 


London Daily lelegraph writes: ‘‘Tue famous Restaurant | 


Philippe is closed. A long strip of canvas nailed across its 
front announces that another glory of the elder Paris will soon 
be no more than a name in history. They are goiny, these 
laces of renown, one after another, ruined by the glitter of the 
ulevards. The Rocher de Cancale, which young visitors still 
ask for, scarcely keeps a name now, save inold novels. It stood 
just opposite to Philippe’s. The Cafe de Paris, the Trois Freres 
rovencaux, the Cafe Hardi—their place knows them no more. 
Philippe’s and the Cafe Riche alone survived of all the great his- 
torical restaurants, aud one of these is now gone. The Cafe 
Riche has nearly a century of a record, and it may well endure 
as long again. For it alone, except the Hardi, stood on the 
Boulevard. They say that the Cafe Riche started its long career 
of fortune upon the flood of English guineas. But, if one glory 
of old Paris is withdrawn, another returns unexpectedly. ‘Ihe 
posts and cranes and ropes are already set up in the | Jace Ven- 
dome, by which to raise Napoleon I. to his former elevation 
* amongst the stars,’ as said a French poet. The scaffolding has 
been nearly all removed, and | confess a vivid curiosity to learn 
how the statue will be set upon its pedestal. A crane, firmly 
fixed stands in each corner of the square, and on it bangs by 
night a lantern, But to the nnmechanical mind it seems that a 
conjuring trick wili be needed to raise the statue by those little 
posts.” 

Frexcn Worps Wroncty Usep.—The French 
words constantly used in English are often used wrongly. It 
would be interesting to know the origin of our habit of calling 
out ‘‘eacore” when we wish to hear a peice of music over again. 
It is just possible that in some bygone age the French may have 
done this, but certainly no living being ever heard a French- 
man call out anything but “bis” on these occasions. Then we 
have adopted the French word “morale,” but it is never used by 
Englishmen, never even by the most learned historians without 
a blunder. The learned historians say, for example *‘ Welling- 
‘on was now determined to carry on the war ‘‘ a l’outrance,’ 
and the morale of his army was excellent.” Both these ex- 
pressions are blunders, ‘*Al’outrance is bad French ; it ought 
to be ‘‘a outrance,” but ‘‘morale” in this sense isstill worse. | 
is hardly possible to imagine a more absurd mistake, and yet it 
is universally prevalent among Englisb wri ers. The historians 
mean to say ** the moral of the army was excellont,’ or, in plain 
English, that the men were in a cheerfully resolute temper ; 
whereas to say that the ‘‘morale” of an army is good is to allirm 
that its theories of morality are sound, or in plain words that 
the soldiers are convinced that they ought not to commit adul- 
tery, etc. ‘‘ Le moral,” used in this way, means mental firm- 
ness, cheerfulness, courage to face difficulties and bear priva- 
tions without being cast down into low spirits; “Ja morale” of 
the body of men means their theory, more or less severe of 
moral daty and obligation. Thus a lofty ‘‘morale” may exist at 
the same time and in the same person with a lov ‘‘moral.’ You 
may be utterly discouraged as to temporal affairs. you may feel 
quite certain that yoar wordly position is hopeless, that disease 
and ruin have you in thei clutches for the rest of your days on 
earth, yet at the same time your ‘‘morale” may be ofan eleva- 
tion and purity to gladden the angele in heaven. The converse 
is also true. ‘‘ Your moral may be excellent in the militers 
sense, that is to say, you may be merry under fatigue, and look 
death in the face with a careless jest on your lips, yet have such 
a low “ morale” that you may see no particular reason for not 
committing the seven deadly sins on the first seven favorable 
opportunities. Cromweli’s army had both, the ideal knight of 
the middle ages had both, the armies of Napeleon had one with 
out the other. The two things are so independent that their 
conjunction or their severance is a favorite subject of the poet 
and the novelist. You have them together in Sir Galahad, to- 
gether in Scott's great heroine, Rebecca, but only one of them 
in Brian de Bois-Guilbert. 














Experiments ON Intoxication.—The Journal des 
Connaissances Medicates publishes an article, by Dr. Cornil, on 
certain experiments made by Dr. Magnan to investigate effects 
of alcoholism on the animal economy. The first series com. 


prises the administration of brandy to dogs. The animal at first 
evinces some excitement, which gradually increases, and ends 
in stupefaction amd a comatose sleep, accompanied by a fall in 
the temperature of the body, insensibility, and paralysis of the 
hind legs. This state is transitory; but if the experiment be in- 
definitely repeated, a peculiar nervous sensitiveness may be re- 
marked at the end of a fortnight. The subject pricks up its ears, 
watches, then starts at the slightest noise, shows fear, and ex- 
periences illusions and hallucinations which assume the form of 
a — delirium within the spece of a month, with fits of 
trembling. If the brandy be suppressed, death ensues, accom. 
panied by indifference and stu n. Thereis a great diffe- 
rence between the action of mere brandy and the liquor known 
as absinthe, which is an alcoholic tincture of ‘‘ Artemisia absin- 
thiam,” or wormwood; and Dr. Magnan’s experiments go far to 
refate the opinion of those who consider this favorite beverage 
to be inert except in so far as it ie alcoholic. Given in a weak 
dose to a dog, a shivering is observed to take place, with muscu- 
lar twitches and jerks in the neck, and rapid but limited motions 
of the head, shoulders, and back. Administered in heavy doses, 
convulsive fits are the consequence, but differing materially from 
paraplegia, or delirium tremens. Mallucinations, moreover, ap- 
at the very first experiments, instead of being nearly the 

it stage, as in the case of mere brandy. In man Dr. Magnan 
divides intoxication by alcohol into three stages— mania, deli- 
rium tremens, and stuper. We need not here describe these 
different states, which ar: pretty generally known, but cannot 
omit the fact, that convulsive fits almost exclusively occur in 





European Miscellanies. 


for the sufferers by the wreck of the La Plate steamer, of whose 
loss we have already given particulars, has directed inquiries to 
made after the widow of Captain Dudden, the commander of the 
vessel. Under present circumstances it is impossible to com- 
icate this exp of the Queen’s sympathy to Mrs. Dud- 
|den. She was married less than twelve months ago, and is 
daily expecting tu be confined. The news of the loss of the ship 
and the death of her husband has hitherto been withheld from 
her, and she is not to be told until after her recovery. She is at 
the same time to be informed of the admiration the Queen feels 
for the vourage displayed by her latehusband. The owners and 
charterers of the La Plate have exp d their intention to pro- 
vide for the suppor: of Mrsy Dudden, shoald such assistance be 
necessary. : ' 


Tue Misses Piymptron of New York, whose father 
is the inventor of the ‘ roller skates,"’ are said to exhibit ite 
merits to perfection. All the skating world at Brighton, England. 
are on the qui vive to witness the manner in which these grace- 
fal, nervous Americans teach the poetry of notion to the more 
athletic, muscular, and clamsy English women. 








Aw automaton card player is on exhibition in London, 
which plays at whist and a number of other games, and also per- 
forms several card tricks. The figure is described as seated om 
a sheet of glass, and the spectator may stand by his side and see 
that no person is concealed within the body. 

ConsiDERABLE excitement and alarm prevailed at 
Euston square station, in London, a few days since, owing to the 


escape of a young leopard which had arrived in a crate to be 


forwarded by rail to Liverpool. The animal was discovered at 
large Gin the office, anda number of porters and other persons 
endeavored for upwards of an hour to secure it without effect. 
At last the brute was got into a corner, and all means to capture 
it proving unsuccessful, it was found necessary to have it shot. 
in the attempt to take it alive, one of the ewployees had his hand 
severely hurt. 


Aw Otp Enctisu Custom.—Public servants, unlike 
private servants, in England, receive in these degenerate days 
but few perquisites. One or two, however, of her Majesty's 
Ministers and certain officers of State receive annually a little 
help in the way of clothing. In accordance with an ancient 
custom, the Court of Aldermen at thia season of the year, when 
the body can be hardly too well protected from the effects of a 
variable climate, charitably send four and a half yards of black 
cloth to each of the following officials: The First Secretary of 
State; Lord Chancellor; Chamberlain of the Household; 
tbe Vice Chamberlain of the Household; the Lord 
Steward; the Comptroller; the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas; the Chief Baron of the Exchequer; Master of 
the Rolls; Recorder of London; Attorney General; Solicitor 
General, and the Common Serjeant. This weloome gift was 
distributed Christmas week. 


Anotner Oxp Enetisu Custom.—Neat Mary Wragg, 
having observed how cobwebs and dirt accumulated in old and 
rarely visited burial vaults, left by her will a small sum to have 
her coffin dusted; and made another appropriation for » dinner 
to the men employed to dust her coffin. A short time ago the 
ceremony was performed in Penge, England, and the officiatiug 
clergyman received by bequest half as muck as the cost of the 
dinner to the dusters. 


Recentiy Dr. Anthony, the medical officer of Dun- 
garvan, in Wales, was called to attend a poor woman in an 
advanced stage of bronchitis. The cabin in which she lay con- 
tained only two small rooms. In one of these rooms were a 
borse and three pigs; in the other, where the poor patient was 
lying dungerously ill, ten persons were sleeping. The door was 
closed, and the only ventilation was through the chimney. 


Havine refused to pay a poor rate demanded of her 
as Mrs. Orion, the Tichborne claimant's wife vas summoned 
before the magistrate of Lymington, England,on December 12th 
by the overseers as a defaulter. The magistrates granted a 
distress warrant, desiring it to be held over for a few days. The 
defendant says she is not Mrs. Orton, but Lady Cichborne, any 
lawful claim upon whom she is willing to pay. 


Soutuern said in a speech at the benefit of a certain 
stage manager in Birmingham, England: ‘* He and | attacked 


the dramatic profession on the same night some twenty years 


since, he as a prompter, I as the Ghost in ‘ Hamlet.’ He was then 
the very worst prompter [ ever saw. After the performance he 
gently and most kindly intimated to me that | was the most fear- 
ful actor he « ver witnessed. ' 


Tue Shakers’ community at New Forest Lodge, near 
Lymington, in England, were ejected from their residence by the 
Sheriff, acting for the mortgagee, on December 15th. Twenty 
men and 111 women and children were turned out, together with 
all their furniture, 'o the value of a £1,000. Shelter was offered 
them, but they refused 1t, and stayed in the road all night sing- 
ing and aye The weather was most inclement, snow and 
heavy rain falling throughout the night accompanied by a 
strong east wind, The scene in the morning was beyond des- 
cription, whole families crouching together with such covering 
as they could obiain on the roadside, half perished with cold and 
hunger. 


Suicutty Mistaxen.—Some time since a party of 
ladies and gentlemen went on a tour of inspection through 
Darham Castle. The ‘‘ lions " were shown to them by an elder- 
ly fena e of a sour, solemn, and dignified aspect. In the course 
ot their peregrinations they came to the celebrated tapestry for 
which the castle is so famed. 

** These,"’ said the guide, in true showman style, flavored with 
adash of piety tu suit the subject, and pointing to several 
groups of figures upon the tapestry--‘‘ these represent scenes in 
the life ef Jacob.” 





that kind of alcoholism that is produced by absinthe. Passing: 
to the subject of chionic intoxication, it either ends in madness 

or general paralysis. The former is preceded or accompanied by 

unnatural obesity, the latter by selcrosis of the nervous centres. 

These different states are effects of ‘‘ intoxication” in its real’ 
sense of *‘ poisoning,” and should not be confounded with mere 
dipsomania, or hard drinking at irregular intervals, or by fits 
and estaris. 


** Ob, yes—how pretty !’ said a young lady; and with a laugh, 
pointing to two figures in somewhat close proximity, she con- 
tinded, “ J suppose that is Jacob kissing Rachel ?” 

**No, madam,” responded the indignant guide, with crushing 
dignity, ‘* that is Jacob wrestling with the angel.” 

The men haw-hawed, tue young lady subsided, and offered no 
farther expository remarks, but groaned under a sense of un- 


| worthiness during the rest of the visit. 


near Sheffield, England, has obtained from a jury a verdict of 
Queen Vicrorta who has felt the deepest sympathy £600 against Mr. Minnett, a farmer, for breach of promise of 
marriage. 
when some pecuniary misfortune bad overtaken her, broke off 


the engagement, and wrote to her to say he thought she would 
not make a farmer's wife, 


















































































Miss Erganor Bienxuorn, a schoolmistress, living 


He had courted her for ten years, and at length, 


At Hackney, England, Miss Maria Hackett has just 
died, at the great age of ninety years. She was an extraordinary 
woman in many ways; an accomplished classical scholar, an ar- 
dent lover of cathedral music, and the kindest friend and helper 
to the young choristers of nearly all the cathedrals in England, 
frequently, where she found talent, paying jor private lessons 
on the instruments for which they displayed any taste. ‘During 
the last sixty years she rarely missed the Sunday services at St. 
Paul’s. [pn the autumn of wach year she made a six week's tour 
© cathedral towns, always carrying with her presents for the 
choir boys, whose names she well knew and kept in her diary. 
She would call them up, and give to each boy a book, a purse, 
and a new shilling. 


Mrs. Girutne, the “ mother” of the so-called Shaker 
community in Hampshire, England, was arrested a few days 
since asa lunatic, on the certificate of Dr. Adama, and taken to 
Lymington, where three magi trates and two doctors were in 
waiting. After a short examination she was pronounced not in. 
sane, and was therefore liberated and takea back to Hordle. The 
barn, now shellering nearly eighty adult Shakers has two 
apartments, each about 20 feet by 10 feet. In this they liveand 
sleep. At wipe they lie side by side on straw. Several are ill 
with cold and rheumatism. It was thought the committal of 
irs. Girling as a lunatic would break up the community, Her 
dischargo, however, leaves matters as before. ‘Ihe owner of the 
barn, it is stated, is likely to be indicted for overcrowding. The 
people still believe they will repossess the New Forest Lodge, 
and are determined not to go away. Much of the property of 
the community has been stolen. 








A Decipvep Christian in Wales, says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, has bitten his neighbor's nose off. ‘The anbappy affair 
resulted in a court action at Carnarvon in which Thomas Parry 
was sued tor damages for injaring John Roberts. It appeared 
by the evidence that Parry and Roberts are quarrymen, and on 
the 7th of November were ‘‘chaffing” together in the quarry. 
The “chaff’ led to a quarrel, and the quarrei to a personal en- 
counter, in the course of which Parry got the plaintiff's nose be- 
his teeth and bit a portion away. Roberts not only lost part of 
his nose, but also mush of his money; for he was under a doctor's 
bands for a month, and for twe months was unable to work. It 
was urged on Parry's behalf by his counsel that be was a man of 
irreproachable character who had for seventeen years da 
prominent position in one of the religious communities at !'eny- 
groes, He had in a moment of extreme fright, anger and ex- 
citement committed an act for which he desired to express the 
most sincere contrition. ‘lhe jury assessed the damages at £2) 
—not an excessive amount, considering all things. 








Deatu oF a WELL-KNowN Lonvoner.—The London 
Daily Telegraph says: 
“On the 12th December, Mr. John Green, late of Evan's, 
Covent Garden, aged seventy three. Tne death at a ripe age of 
this genial veteran will be, no doubt, deeply lamented by « 
large circle of friends; but the memory of the late Mr. Green 
merits something beyond a mere obituary notice. If not a very 
remarkable man himself—indeed, he did not claim to be any- 
thing more than an affable Boniface, who wus wager to welcome 
the coming and to speed the parting guest, and whose smile, 
whose salutation of ‘ Dear boy,’ and whose snnff-box, were at 
everybody's service—Mr John Green had certainly succeeded in 
making the famous cellar iu Covent Garden Piazza over whose 
no.turnal and strictly decorous revels he presided, the favorite 
lace of resort not only of two generations of remarkable Eng- 
ishmen, but of distinguished foreigners from all parts of the 
civilized world. We have not the slightest doubt that the late 
Emperor Napoleon III. ha' often partaken of a pinch from Mr. 
Green's box,and it is on literary record that Mr. Charles Sumner 
went at least on one occasion to Evans's with Thackeray, with 
whom he had been dining at the Garrick Club, theu situated in 
King street, Covent Garden. Who, indeed, had not been the 
convivial ‘souterrain ?’ So widely was its feme known that there 
is little reason to regard as apocryphal the story of a Russian 
aon who arrived in this country with a solitary letter of 
ntroduction, which he said had beea given him by a Moldo- 
Wallachian friend on board a Danubian ste mer. It was onya 
scrap of paper on which wore scrawled the words ‘ Evansec' op- 
singsmokroom, Kovent-Gard.‘ With the late Mr. Green there 
is broken a link which connected the somewbat dreary and 
prosaic present with a very jovial and picturesque past. The 
club element—the palacial and superfine club, we wean—is be 
coming more and more dominant in English s ‘ciety; and wits 
and barristers, guardsmen and country squires, are rarely to be 
found drinking grog and listening to songs in a tavern parlor. 
And it wasa peculiar characteristic of the symposium over 
which Mr. Green for so many years presided, that, great as were 
its lyrica) attractions, and stately as were its later architectura 
ador ts, it never b a music hall, and never ceased to 
be a tuvern of the old-fushioned order. Some thousands of good 
songs have been sung, «nd some thousands of good stories told, 
and pinches dispensed from the famous snuff-box at Evan's 
within the last forty years. Now the owner of the snuff-box 
himaself returns 'o dust; and a sigh is due to the good-tempered 
manes of poor ‘ Paddy Green.’ ’ 








LIABILITY oF Foreigners to Miritary Duty 1n 
Frasce.—A special despatch to the london Standard says: 
‘** The text of the bill making military service compulsory for 
the sons of foreigners born in France has been published. As 
the bill has been read a third time the English residents in 
France will do well to bear in mind that it ouly affects the 
second generation born in France. Practically it amounts jto 
this. Assuming a foreigner born of foreign parents in France 
to be domiciled in this country, to marry here, and have a son 
born here,that son will be considered to all intents aud purposes 
a Freochman, and be liable to serve in the French army, unless 
the year of his majority he produces a certificate establishing bis 
foreign nationality and certifying that he bas fulfilled the re- 
quirements of *wilitary service nm bis own countr’. A great 
number of British subjects born and domiciled in France who 
neglect the formality of registering their caildren burn here as 
British subjeots are likely to be affected by this bill, which now 








only requires publication to pass into law.” 
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ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. IX. 


GOODRICH CASTLE, 








THE HISTORY. 


Goodrich Castle (county of Hereford) claims the hon- 
ors of a hoar and distant antiquity, and must certainly 
have been among the first few castellated edifices in 
England. The period of its founder is not even known, 
though some of the latter kings of West Mercia, at the 
time of the heptarchy, may most probably have erected 
it. When we know that the cities of the early Anglo- 
Saxons consisted, for the most part, of wattled huts, it is 
surprising how a structure of such evident strength and 
svelineatened purpose took its rise. The British king, 
Caractacus, when taken prisoner to Rome, and beholding 
the palatial structures of the capital, bore testimony tc 
his own rude domicile at home, exclaiming, “Is it pos- 
sible that a nation possessed of such magnificence should 
covet my humble cottage in Britain ?” 

Still, it must be borne in mind that the Romans, on 
leaving Britain never to return—at least, either as con- 
querors or invaders—left behind them, among the other 
stupendous structures which facilitated the future pro- 
gress of the Anglo-Saxons—such as high roads, fortifica- 
tions, and the like—the germs of the feudal fortesses, 
and the impregnable castles to follow. The division of 
the country into seven smaller dominions rendered extra 
defences, against the enroachments of some more ambi- 
tious conqueror, of the greatest importance. As Good 
rich occupied a frontier post between the Welsh Britons 
and the West Anglians or Mercians—and as the Welsh 
were as predatory and untameable as their old enemies, 
the Romans, the Celts, and the Danes to follow, —a cas- 
tle on so commanding a point as that occupied by Good- 
rich became an obvious necessity. Karly in the eleventh 
century, that section of the country, as far as Hereford, 
was invaded by the Britons, who carried fire and sword 
even to the city of Hereford, the castles alone sceming 
to hold out against them, from the fact of their lacking 
implements of siege. 

ts name is first found identified with that of “ Godri- 
cus Dux,” which ovcurs as that of a witness in two char- 
ters or grants by Canute, justly surnamed the “ great,” 
by which some large privileges were given to the Abbey 
of Hulen, and Duke Godricus (easily transmutable into 
Goodrich) must then have been a man of note, and have 
iven a name to an edifice, already built and inherited 

m a former monarch. 

It stands on a commanding and finely-wooded pro- 
montory, formed by the romantic windings of the Wye. 
It haz, at first sight, a stern but formless aspect, the 

reat keep having crumbled into a huge conical mass, 
Blended together with its own compacted debris,andbound 
by the friendly ivy that holds its crumbling remains 
together. Notfar short of a thousand years have rolled 
over its bowed and venerable head; and the dim, half- 
visionary antiquity, which seems to hallow it, adds 
something impressive to the silent and solitary grandeur 
with which it stands, looming over tho landscape. 

The keep itself, on examination, dates back indefinite- 
ly before the Conquest (1066); its rude masonry and de- 
formed strongth pointing to the infancy of its style. 
Age after age, in the turbulent times which followed, 
and which rendered every original fortress the nucleus 
of fresh additions, enlargements, and improvements, 
have contributed to the several styles yet traceable, and 
to the consequent increase in its original size and ex- 
tent. The hand of the skilful Norman is evident in the 
works surrounding the keep. This latter stands, jn sul- 
len dignity, close to the outward wall of the castle, as 
we find it existing in the contemporaneous fortresses of 
the period—Rochester, Pevensey, &c.,—and as a pecu- 
liarity, having no window opening out on the country, 
the watchers being on the walls, and light obtained from 
the courts and quadrangles within the fortress. The 


engendered—the very prisoner becoming a clodded mass 
of mould and mildew, beslimed of every creeping horror 
created ! 

The windows are of the most thorough Saxon order 
conceivable; the deep, low, rounded, corrugated arch— 
not wanting in elegance nor beauty, where the scale is 
commensurate—but which, if of ample width enough in 
the interior, diminishes to the outer edge or front, until 
it is barely snfficient to light an attic. This, however, 
is an additional testimony to its rare and interesting 
antiquity. What eyes flashed through them a thousand 
years ago! What faces, haggard with despair and pin- 
ing with anguish, glared hopelessly forth! 

he entrance was, with natural consistency, very 
strongly guarded by the nature of its fortifications. Com 
mencing between two semi-circular towers of unequal 
dimensions, it was continued for ot least fifty feet, under 
a dark, low, vaulted passage, to the interior of the 
castle. Within that space which the fosse, or broad 
ditch, encircled, and right before the entrance, was a 
deep pit, hewn out of the living rock, and crossed by a 
drawbridge, which it seems to have exactly fitted. 
When this was drawn up, it appears to have closed the 
whole exact space of the gateway between the towers. 
There was security with a vengeance—solid masonry 
and solid timber work—the latter banded and bound 
with welded iron, in a manner so as to be as firm as the 
very walls—the whole hermitically sealed; the hideous 
pit before the door and the fosse winding round, utterly 
defying passage even to the boldest. All these with a 
mighty gate, eleven feet farther within the passage (the 
stout iron hinges yet remain), being defended by loo 
holes, arrow-slits, places for pike-points and swords 
thrusts; and over all again, rows of machicolations (or 
openings from the parapet to its projecting under-sur- 
face), through which ignited combustibles, melted lead, 
&e., were poured and cast down upon the besiegers. No 
question but Goodrich Castle, inits day of danger and of 
glory, held the reputation of a strong border fortress, 
which it might be prudent to leave in quiet. 
The ruins of a chapel are yet to be seen lying paral- 
lel to the “ left of entrance.” The peculiarities of style 
about the broken ornaments with which it had been 
lavishly decorated, point out to periods of repair as far 
down as the times of Henry VI and VII. A remarkable 
niche is found within, which suggests a place where 
some hapless creature might be walled up alive! Be- 
side it is, one with a receptacle for holy water, and an- 
other for the same purpose opposite. A deep, dreary 
vault extends beneath this chapel, giving one the sense 
of ghostly presences, and of unwholesome damp. An 
octagotal watch-tower—or what remains of it—arises 
above the neighboring portions and commands a fine 
view of the low-lying country at hand, and appears to be 
of still more modern construction. 
Between the keep and the great western tower, 
which is also greatly dilapidated, the exteuding walls 
are in complete ruins. In the latter tower, the great 
kitchen seems to have been placed, the fireplace still ve- 
ing traceable, and upon a scale ample enough to cook for 
a garrison—in sections. Here was the ‘ sally-port,” 
whence the beleaguered knight, in a desperate or fortu- 
nate crisis, rush forth to the outer ballium (or courtyaid 
contained within the outer-wall, whose top was algo ma- 
chicolated) and so paralyze the enemy, or die fighting ta 
the last. Tbis ran along the northwest side, and on this 
side also, between the western and northern towers (the 
latter called the “ Ladies’ Tower,” probably from its oc- 
cupancy), were the state apartments. ‘The hall, belong- 





iug to the higher architectural period of Edward I, was 
a noble chamber, sixty-five feet long and twenty-eight 
broad; and “ some years ago” (says our authority) 
“contained a single beam of oak, ‘without knot or 
knarle,’ sixty-six feet long, and nearly two feet square 
throughout its length.” Forest trees were giants in 
those days, and this must have been a fine specimen of 
a trunk which could supply. such a ‘‘ bressemer.” 

North of this room is found an opening leading to the 





chambers in the keep were three in number, one story 
above another, and remarkably small, considering the 
bulk exhibited by the exterior, thickness of wall bei 

a great consideration, at whatever sacrifice. Bensath 
the lower floor lay the dungeon. The dungeon was, from 
time immemorial, a sort of nightmare consideration, 
haunting builder, architect, and worker, as the one thing 
needful. This dungeon had not a single slit or loophole 
for light or air, nor any mode of communication from the 
floor above, and must have been reached from another 
point on the exterior of the keep. 

This dungeon is connected by a very narrow passage 
with a still smaller dungeon, strongly secured, and lying 
under the platform belonging to the entrance-steps, with 
a very small air-hole in the same side. Imagine the 
tortures of this horrible den! It is true, there was bare- 
ly room for an instrument of torture in the place; but 
our forefathers were ingenious in the art of cruelty, and 
managed matters with the diabolical skill of a 
Dominican. 

Imagine the stifling atmosphere—if atmosphere that 
corrupted medium could be called— in the heat of sum- 
mer! The thirst,the panting, stifling, choking of the 
wretch immured! Imagine the horrible cold of the 


Ladies’ Tower (of which more presently), and so cituated, 
by a,fortunate conjunction of site, on a precipitous below, 
that it was the most defensible section of the castle— 
always excepting the remarkable entrance; and with 
the characteriatic gallantry of a chivalric time, what- 
ever other faults it had, the most precious and valued 
denizens of the castle found safest shelter there during 
any time of danger, From the inner chamber—a hand- 
some octagonal arch in its completed form, and fifteen 
feet in diameter—a magnificent prospect is afforded of 
the adjacent landscape. The ruins exhibit a sterngran- 
deur, toned down by the most picturesque background 
imaginable; the towers are clothed in the densest ivy, 
and even the moat has given root toa generation of trees, 
partaking of forest growth. 

Not far removed from the cast'e itself will be found 
the remains of an ancient priory, founded for the 
Black Canons of St. Augustine; and one portion, now 
used as a barn, offers the traces of a refectory chapel. 
The Wye, with its wild woodlands, iron-works 
and foundries, with charcoal burners plying their des- 
tructive processes on its banks, offers still more beau- 
ties to tempt the staying footsteps of the wanderer in 





search of the picturesque. 


To return. Goodrich Castle partakes very much 
and shares this peculiarity, doubtless, with numerous 
others of like nature) of the nature of a caravanserai, 
Its occupants sojourn within it a space, pass away, and 
are seen no more. In the great game which kings are 
ever playing, their subjects—being knight, bishop, 
rook or pawn, just as it happens, and used with as 
little ceremony—not one occupies the same place 
twice. To-day it isone man’s, to-mvrrow another’s, 
though the Talbots of Shrewsbury appear to have pos- 
sessed it at longer intervals—but at intervals only, let 
it be understood; though at this day it is said to be 
held by the family—to lie within their tenures. There 
it is, decadent slowly enough, but perishing as surel 

eneath the pile of centuries and of generations, whic 
ime, binding long and patiently his day, has heaped 
with a kind of solemn but silent ostentation upon it. 

In the remote days of Canute, when the land was a 
wild, inhospitable waste, a howling wilderness, for the 
most part, and when the first “ Godricus” held it, that 
monarch must have found it serviceable, for he had 
an almost deadly and implacable fight to wage with 
the reigning King Ethelred, and fought (or offered to 
tight) a duel with Edmund Ironsides, Ethelred’s sur- 
viving son, in a spot in the Severn, called the Isle of 
Olney, a place not so far removed but that Goodrich 
Castle might be to him a haven of shelter and a place 
of succour. Whether the duel decided the matter is 
not distinctly certified, but the dark Dane-raven and 
the stout Saxon agreed to divide the kingdom between 
them, from which it is inferred that they were equally 
matched, and only urged equal claims. By conse- 
quence, Edmund became ruler of all that lay South of 
the Thames, and Canute of the northern division, 
which gave to his untiring genius and warlike skill 
plenty of employment. Subsequently he became sole 
monarch. Of him the fine story is told, that to check 
the flatterers his greatness brought around him, he 
one day passed upon them that sarcastic yet sublime 
rebuke, which is the property of every achool-boy. 

The vast gaps which occur in the history of what is 
termed the dark ages-—and even in the middle ages 
the chronicles have sad lapses—are not to be taken as 
indications of a peaceful state of things, of domestic 
quiet, which passed its tranquil time by night and day. 
and was only urged to activity by the succession of 
the rolling seasons, leaving one to imagine there was 
ease and leistre at home, if there was disorder abroad. 
There was the usurped throne to hold; there were the 
friends of Alfred, of Athelstan and of Ethelred— 
always open to be rid of the Danish ‘corbie-crow’ 
—to hold down by the strong hand. There was trea- 
son at home and danger abroad; there were the in- 
defatigable Welsh on the one flank—the Scots, bold, 
aggressive, and poor, always making eruptions south- 
ward. The Usk, tho Wye, and the Severn invited the 
bold Irish rovers into their waters, and as these leagu- 
ed and banded together, or quarrelled and fought 
among themselves, Goodrich Castle from its very lo- 
cality, and from the very nature of of things, could 
not have had a quiet time of it. Otherwise its isola- 
tion kept it apart from any special prominence. Hence 
its strength, its additions from time to time by Ed- 
ward I, its gateway, narrow entrance-way, its keep, 
dungeons, and forbidding aspect in every other 
respect. , 
An authentic record, bearing the date of 1204, is the 
next which casts any clear light on its history. King 
John, on betrayal of the trust which his brother 
Richard I, ww in his hands when going to the Cru- 
sades, and filled with schemes for his own a; dize- 
ment, gave the castle to William Strigul, Mar 
shal, to hold the service on two knights’ fees (witf 
esquires, a small troop of horse, arms, and other ap- 

ndages) who held it during the stormy period of the 
rons’ wars and till the return of Ceeur de Lion. He 
bequeathed it to his son, Walter, Earl of Pembroke, 
who died in the castle in 1246. It was next given 
to William de Valentia, also Earl of Pembroke, 
whose third son, Aymer de Valence, became his heir, 
and who is said to love been murdered in France in 
1323, during the reign of the second Edward. Slaugh- 
ter, in some form or other, was the order for the day, 
and the method of the assassination at times became 
of the nature of a -butchery. The scene of De 
Valence’s death is too remote from the subject in hand 
to follow, or it might be possible to show that he was 
not unworthy of his fate. 

It now passed to the Talbots, by the marriage of 
Elizabeth Comyn, daughter of a second sister, with 
Sir Richard, created Lord Talbot, who, to give some 
consistent reason for the existence of the grisly dun- 
geon we have described, procured a license from Ed- 
ward III. to convert the castle into an actual prison. 
Fair prisoners, pining for liberty and ransom in the 
Ladies’ Tower, and ghastly creatures shuddering in 
the torture-holes below, are no inapt specimen of the 
“ways and means” of those “good old times” when 
the most anomalous conditions existed among men. 
The most refined courtesy (for chivalry had an honor- 
able claim to that distinction) towards women of rank 








—and the most infernal cruelty towards prisoners 
taken in war, if not of rank——char.vcterize them. Bold 
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Richard Talbot, a renowned soldier, and an astute] are in amanner hallowed; and Goodrich Castle, whose} quarters for the dungeon. This had the affect 
stateman, had found excellent markets for his sword|history we have traced, is not behind any one of its/tecting the attendants, at least. 


in Ireland, Scotland and in France, and also channels 
for expending the moneys gained by the ransom of 
his prisoners. 

The next descendant of stout Richard Talbot, after 
his elder son Gilbert, was John Talbot, called by 
way of distinction, the Great Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Henry IV. called him into Parliament under the title 
of Lord. Fnrnival. whose eldest daughter (and co-heir- 
ess) he had married, for money was no more to be 
despised in those days thannow. He was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and there once more, met 
some of the Macmorroughs in arms. In 1420, when 
Henry V. made his daring inroad into France, Talbot 
was present with the young monarch at two seiges, 
and made a triumphal entry with his master into the 
city of Paris. He was madea Knight of the Garter 
by. Henry VI, and a second time Viceregent of Ire- 
land, He next attended the Duke of Bedford, then 
regent of the kingdom into France, (the same who 
obtained so infamous a notoriety for his dastardly and 
bigoted reprisal upon the lofty-minded, but unfortu- 
nate Maid of Orleans), and became of those pitiless 
and unsparing soldiers, whose very name carned 
dread and terror with it, unsoftened by one single act 
of magnamimous forbearance. As general, he led 
troops into Maine, to succour the Earl of Suffolk, and 
took Alengon, and next Pontoise. Joining the Earl 
of Salisbury at the siege of Orleans, he felt little flat- 
tered at being defeated in his aims by the energetic 
spell which the soul of a weak girl—Joan of Are— 
cast over the followers of Charles VII. At 
the defeat which the English sustained at Patai, 
Talbot was taken prisoner, and was ransomed 
with some large portion of the crowns his grand- 
sire, Sir Richard, had obtained from the French 
in his time—a retaliation of the truest and most re- 
freshing kind. He mingled in all the stirring events 
which followed; was made Marshal of France; and 
in 1442 became veritably Earl of Shrewsbury. At 
the seige of Chastillon he was shot through the thigh 
by a cannon ball, and died a soldier’s death on the 
field of battle. At this time, an unconquered soul in 
ap almost unconquered body, he had attained the great 
age of eighty. 

A touching record states that his corpse was found 
by one who had been his herald for forty years, and 
it is to the credit of his faithful followe’s unbroken 
fidelity, that: taking off his tabard, he reverently cov- 
ered his master’s body with it, weeping the while such 
bitter and honest tears as only a faithful servant in 
like extremity can shed. 

We are now fast arriving at the end of our chron- 
icle. Gilbert, the seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, held 
the Manor and Castle of Goodrich at the time of his 
death, when James I. was on the throne. They now 
underwent a change of master and ownership, for 
Elizabeth (co-heiress also) conveyed them by marri- 
age to —— de Grey, Ear' of Kent, in whose family 
they were held up to the year 1740, when the Earl of 
Kent dying, they were—oh! ignominious fate of such 
a pile, with such a history attached to it !—sold to one 
Admiral Griffin, a name we have sought for in the 
chronicles in vain. 

The civic wars affected Goodrich Cestle, as it affect- 
ed every stronghold of theday, which might be made 
available for either party, being alternately possessed 
by both. The Parliament with prompt decision seized 
it first, but the Royalists being strong in the west, it 
was again taken by them, and sustained a seige of six 
weeks against Colonel Birch—no small evidence that, 
with the advantage of modern artillery, of its enor- 
mous strength asa fortress. 

We find it remarked, that “on the 25th June, 1646, 
Parliament ordered the Countess of Kent should be 
informed that there was a necessity for demolishing 
the castle, and that on the demolishing thereof, satis- 
faction should be made toher.” As we have just 
seen, that the family of Kent had ceased to become 
1s owners by having sold it, we are puzzled to know 
how the rights of Admiral Griffin came to be set aside, 
and so gratuitous a transference of ownership given 
once more to the Countess of Kent. Be that as it may, 
on the 1st of March following it was settled and de- 
cided that Goodrich Castle be “totally disgarrisoned 
and slighted.” We mark that last word as one bear- 
ing a curious significance, for Goodrich Castle is not 
the only one which does not show the yawning 
breaches and ghastly rifts made by the cannon of 
Cromwell’s artillerymen. It is to his indomitable 
will—iconoclast that he was in these things, that our 
castellations throughout the three kingdoms—rather 
than time, or any other any previous sieges—have be- 
come the deplorable specimens of broken down splen- 
dor which they exhibit to the eye. Were it not for the 
artistic hand of nature, who has covered their wounds 
and hidden their maimed proportions with the tender- 
ness of one who casts the shroud over the face of the 
dead warrior—and sheeted them in greenest ivy from 
coping to foundation stone—grim and repulsive in- 
deed would be their aspect now. 

As it 1s, they are venerable, they are beautiful, they 





contemporaries in these picturesquely fair memorials | 


of its past greatness, but is one of the most perfect 
ruins in the kingdom. | 

It is not often that,we meet in the records of a period 
not so remote but that the chronicles—steady, mi- 
nute observers of things passing around them, and by 
no means disposed to take any marvellous tale upon 
hearsay—it is not often that we find a nobleman turn- 
ing his castle into a licensed “lock-up,” a prison for 
the warehousing of his live spoil, and keeping it there 
to be very much damaged, till it gets, like the Italian 
banditti of modern days, the price he sets upon the 
“ capture of his bow and spear.” It did not always 
need to be a legitimate capture in the wars to consti- 
tute a prize. 

If the prey happened to show itself worth picking 
up, any pretext might serve for a quarrel—any quar- 
rel serve fora pretext. Let us give our version of an 
old-legend connected with this questionable feature in 
the history of Goodrich Castle, and thus proceed with 
our subject. 


THE CAPTIVE MACMURROUGH. 


THE LEGEND. 

During the period of the third Edward, when, with 
the restlessness of his race, he had no sooner done 
with one enemy, than, out of sheer weariness of being 
idle, he raised up another foe, the Irish were in that 
usual hot fever of disaffection and revolt, which has 
always been the agency for preserving that people 
from the rust of inaction, and to which the aggressive 
Edward—with a felicitous peculiarity adapted to cir- 
cumstances and to the people—gave the fullest play. 
Sir Richard Talbot led a command there against a 
furious insurgent, a native prince, named Macmur- 
rough—a descendant of the great Dermot Macmur- 
rough, Prince of Leinster, who sought refuge in Eng- 
land, about the time of Henry Il—who, in an evil 
hour, after having defeated, he took prisoner and bore 
away with him to Goodrich Castle, giving seneschal, 
warder, gaoler, guards, and all, the strictest charge 
respecting the half-tamed savage he had far better 
have left to reign supreme over his native bogs. Bet- 
ter have brought wild fire, a cage of hyenas, a cargo 
of catamounts, with him, as the sequel turned out, 
than have brought Dermot Macmurrough there, es- 
pecially with the hope of a ransom. 

For, either in reality, or from a ruse, which was in- 
tended to strike terror into the hearts of his followers, 
there came as his suite some three or four ferocious 
kernes—shaggy, red-haired gigantic creatures, who 
loved fighting better than usquebaugh, and, next to 
their prince, usquebaugh better than all the world. 
With some touch of charity, if not of prudence, the 
prince was lodged, with a certain style, in a very se- 
cure part of the keep—the lower floor, in fact, imme- 
diately over the dungeon, where, with a knightly 
hospitality, the best which the castle afforded was at 
his service. There was a fearful commotion in that 
lower chamber that same night, and the very guards 
and warders without pee at the unearthly sounds, 
the hurly-burly of missiles, the smashing of articles, 
the fierce yells, the defiant cry, the crashing that weut 
ou within. One warder, incautiously venturing to 
look in, received, in return, a blinding shower of nub- 
bly stones, fragments of furniture, metal utensils flat- 
tened by the force of blows they had received; and a 
message was instantly sent to Sir Richard that some- 
thing wrong was going forward in the keep, or that a 
legion of devils had been added to the prisoners put 
therein. 

When Sir Richard entered into this dangerous den, 
where the creatures lay, he found it necessary to con- 
quer and make captive his prisoner a second time. By 
a simultaneous and fierce attack, by leaping at 
the armed men, unarmed themselves, the Irish prince 
and his followers had nearly over mastered them. 
Prompt aid, however, was at hand. The prince was 
borne up into the second floor of the keep; his tawny 
giant of an esquire, who wielded a huge axe in battle 
as though it were a bread-knife, was bound and left 
in the same chamber. But the two kernes—the 
prince’s humble followers—savage, agile as panthers, 
and about as fierce, were brutally beaten, dragged 
forth, and thrust into the noisome dungeon ae 
and then Sir Richard held up his hands in amazement 
at the havoc which a few short hours had done. 

An enormous mass of stone taken out of the 
wall, consequent on the destruction of the great fire- 
place, lay in the midst of the floor, the oaken furniture 
of the room being used as levers and catapaults,so that 
the four men seemed actually to have been attempting 
to break forth out of what was deemed as impenetrable 
as it was impregnable. The carvings and stone orna- 
ments were utterly demolished; the most wanton and 
furious destruction had, in a word, filled the floor with 


to clear away. The same reasonless madness tempted 
the infuriated prince to attack every creature that 
now came near him, brought him food, or waited 





upon him, until Sir Richard vowed to change his 


of pro. 
















































The earthenware pans,the wooden dishes,the pewter 
platters, the silver flagons—every daily service that 
was brought before this destroying angel—were ney- 
ertheless sacrificed, and continually borne away in 
fragments—in pieces,—in doubled-up,shapeless masses. 
The arras, the tapestry, the bed, its clothing,—what- 
ever could be rent, bent or broken, was so served; 
and Sir Richard began to lose his patience—to enter- 
tain a fancy that if the ransom, or conditions equiva-_ 
lent, came not soon, it would be the more economical 
plan to hang the Irish prince upon the outward walls; 
and to exercise the right of conquest, exact a penalty 
for damages done, and so secure a little peace within 
his walis. The wine was getting low—the Malmsey 
already out—the fuel wasting away—disappearing in 
a most mysterious manner, and in singular quantities; 
for the weather was certainly cold, and Macmurrough 
shivered for the first time in his life, and shivered to 

ood purpose. 

For all this, though the patience, and naturally the 
purse, of the master of Goodrich suffered greatly, ~ 
tbe person of Macmurrough was sacred—-his life still 
more so. State reasons rendered it necessary that he 
should be kept for hostage, ransom, or the exactic 
of some conditions necessary to the king’s purpe 
and Sir Richard having permitted Macmurro ie 
henchman, or esquire, to depart to Ireland, with th 
ostensible intention of furthering the means of his” 
master’s release, Sir Richard himself departed to Lon-, 7 
don, to the palace of the Savoy, to hold a conference © 
with Ais master touching the prisoner he now held, 
and of whom he would very gladly be rid. 

One evening there appeared far up the Severn, a 
double-banked galley, filled with ferocious-looking 
men, wildly clad in half-armor, skins, and dusty man- 
tles—each man being armed to the teeth with glaive 
and sword, spear and skene, and other uncouth wea- 
pons of the time. Having put off from Limerick some 
two days back, they had crossed the Channel unseen 
and unchallenged, and with the darkness setting over 
them, were now entering the Wye, until finding their 
navigation impeded, they fastened their boat under 
cover of the woods, landed, and headed by Macmur- 
rough’s esquire, stole through the forests with a rapid 
and stealthy pace, until they came beneath the frown- 
ing shadows of the castle. 

he esquire being known as an accredited agent, 
was admitted along with some few others,and by per- 
mission of the seneschal was allowed to see his prince 
privately, the rest remaining in a sort of guard-house, 
or outer room allotted to the attendants; and 
presently there began a scene to which it is scarce - 
possible to do full justice. 

Thundering at the door of the keep, outside of 
which the sentinel was pacing, with a soldier or two 
at hand, the voice of the wild henchman was heard 
exclaiming, in tones that rang throughout the castle— 

“Fire !|—fire and flames! Fire! - master’s 
burning! The Macmurrough’s roasting like a rat in 
a cage Open ! open, for the love of the saints !” 

Alarmed jat this outcry, the bolts drew back, and 
torch in one hand and glaive in the other, the espuire 
sprang forth,but not alone; for close behind bim,with 
another torch, and another | yy taken in 
secretly—the prince followed, furious, fiery, dishevelled 
—the lurid light of flames within—the whole keep, 





a mass of littered fragments, which it was necessary |, 


























which was now roaring like an incandescent kiln— 
flashing upon his tall, majestic form, as he sprang 
lion-like forth, crying, as he struck one soldier down, 
and his henchman another. : 

“Upon them! upon them ! fire and sword ! fire and 
sword ! Strike for Macmurrough! strike for Leinster ! 
strike for St. Patrick and the glory of Ireland!” and 
dashing forward, striking, slaying ruthlessly all who 
came in his way, he ioined his  Feomcaaia who now 
took part in the sanguinary fray. So sudden had been 
the whole affair, so unguarded the men, or favorable 
the moment, that forth out of the keep and passages 
the prince and his followers were in the open court- 
yard ere suspicion of the bold attempt was awakened. 

The alarmed garrison, not then very strong, and 
already severely thinned, rushed to arms ; and finding 
but some half-dozen men before them, but eacha 
most ng mn Leen, being—ruddy with blood, re- 
sistless, demoniac, and utterly reckless—made an at- 
tempt—at first a faint one, and next a bolder and 
more successful one—to overpower them. 


“Down with the Irish wolf-hounds !” shouted the 
captain of the guard. “Charge themat point of pike, 
and pin them to the walls!” 

But down went the pike-points—th2 pike shafts 
were lopped through, steel-caps gave way to trench- 
ant blows, and the utter desperation of the Macmur- 
rough and his gallowglasses, aided to intimidate those 
who were already desirous of drawing back from the 
fray. 

- came tie warder with a fresh force, and with 





oaths, imprecations and outcries, the fray redoubled, 
and a small handful of Irish seemed likely to be «x- 
terminated in turn. Conspicuous by his purple man- 
tle, golden torque, flowing hair, yellow as a lion’s - 
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ince plunged upon the charging pikes and | that honor than for a foreign order of the highest class.!that Boodle one day betook himself. He found the no- 
me Ned yng ok Their pe a "ia shouts|And, in short, from the Duke’s palatial hall to the|ble Lord carefully scrutinizing something that bore a de- 
were redoubled, and seemed to add fury to their dar-/|artist’s humble cot, Boodle was a power. cided resemblance to a dilapidated carriage-boot that 
ing. Nothing but a confused melee now filled the| Although such an important personage, Boodle was a had been on a spree and got astray in a painter 8 shop. 
courtyard, lighted up by torches on every side. kind-hearted man, and never disdained to cheer the/ ‘Ah, my dear Boodle,” said his Lordship, “so glad 
Bui the fire flashing in and through the keep was/|thorny path of those in humbler stations than himself. you have come. I should like to have your valuable 
now breaking forth in hall and guardroom, wherever | He had a whole legion of Titians, Murillos, and [ cannot) opinion upon this ‘ Repose of Venus and Vulcan. 
aught in the shape of fuel, or that fed the flame, | tell how many more old masters, living upon his bounty,! Boodle took out his eyeglass, and, scrutinizing the 
could be found. To add to this, there now began to/|#o whom, in the philanthropic fullness of his keart, he| canvas closely, saw a smirking female of the hue of cold 
blend with the furious cries within, the shouts of foes| gave a huge shed wherein to place, fresh glowing from| boiled veal, reclining beside agrimy personage poising a 
without, the thunder of axes against the gate, mingled | the mint, their divine inspirations upon canvas. Nay, huge hammer in his hand. 
with cries for firebrands—for smoking ovt the foxes. | more, he always rewarded them with a pound, or some-|  « Oh, yes,” eried Boodle enthusiastically, “a veritable 
“The bridge—the bridge!” shouted the warder.|times thirty shillings, over and above wages, for ny Albani. ~ Not the least doubt of it being genuine; and if 
“Let it down !” masterpieces, and then, that the artist need not ~ you do not decide upon purchasing it, pray allow me to 
“To the bridge !” shouted the prince in turn; but/ashamed of any slight crudity of coloring, he we have the next chance. rd should consider it dirt cheap 
alas, he knew not the way; and men had already |give it a mellow tone by baking it in an oven, . ter| 5t five hundred pounds.” Not the least doubt of it, Mr. 
flown to the parapets, to the pitch-pots, to the lead-| which he would place it in the gallery of one of those Boodle; for did you not that very morning purchase it 


ladles, and to the machicolations. It was after all, not 
easy to get out as it might have beenthought. Un- 
less the whole garrison could be conquered, the chances 


before-mentioned gentlemen in white waistcoats, who 
would force upon his acceptance a check for a thousand 
pounds or so, as a slight token of his esteem. This 


from Albani himself for thirty-five shillings ? 
“That is just what the man asks,” replied his 
Lordship. 


were small—and these were diminshing though the|always took Boodle by surprise, and was preof positive |" « tadeed ! Well, my Lord, I do not presume tu ad- 
fighting still went on. nfs of the truth of his frequent remark, that “charity always vise you, but if I had been fortunate enough ” 

She bray of a trumpet without, and that Sir Richard | brings its own exceeding great reward.” Then would! 414 the end of it all was that a check for the five 
Talbots’s own clarion, stayed the fray at once. Bold,|he return and gladden the heart of another oi his grand), aed was given, and the veritable Albani placed 
desperate and deserving as the attempt had been, it |old masters with another guinea for another masterpiece. tenderly among the other art treasures of the Hoodle- 
was a failure in the very hour of success. The prince More than all this, he bad agents in all the capitals of hend*s meneion. 
and his followers stood aghast. furope—especially St. Petersburg—as well as in the) «nig i¢ over strike your Lordship,” said Boodle 

“By my faith,” murmurred the Macmurrough, with | United States. Truly, he was the centurian of art, and when they were again alone, “that the old hall of the 
a grim smile, “I'll have cost kim dear, any how.” had only to say unto this one, “ Daub this,” and he}. o)4 London Company of Linkboys’ would be a likely 

‘And so he had. A dozen men had been slain, and|daubed it, and to another, “ Bake this Virgin,” and he place to find some rare old paintings ?” 
as many wounded, and the fire had nearly perilled the) straightway did her brown. “ Yes,” replied his Lordship, who had never dreamed 
safety of the castle. The fuel which the prince had| His talents in this line were remarkable, but per- ef cach a thing until that moment, “I have often thought 
managed to hide away in the upper floor had been | haps the true bent of his genius lay in what may be|,,, » 
the means of deliberately setting that and the second | called prophetic divination. As painters see their pic-}  we}).” went on Boodle, “I had often thought so 
one in flames, and the keep was completely gutted—| ture in all its completeness before taking up their too; and upon excavating the old cellars I found a pic- 
its carved work destroyed—whatever was valuable| brush, so could Boodle see in his mind’s eye the very|jy5¢ by Holbein that, in my humble estimation, is his 
within it was now utterly gone. It was a smoking _ where - - ood lay oe from = = but masterpiece.” 
funnel. is own in a dark cellar or somewhere equally obscure.| ‘ ee - ‘ . 

Meanwhile the prince was a prisoner once more, but | You do not believe it,eh? Why did he not find out} ,, oo It . ae exclaimed his Lordship. 
Sir Richard carried him to King Edward, accompanied | Murillo’s masterpiece of the “Immaculate Concep- a y “ » ne zs 4 : 
by a strong guard, and so got rid of him for good and | tion”—which, as all true lovers of art are aware, rep- Yes,” replied Boodle carelessly, “I think of dis- 
ail Some of his men he hanged out of hand, as a/resentsthe Virgin ina glorified attitude taking her a of it; and, indeed, I have had rather a 
satisfaction of his losses; and this it was made him, | daily nourishment of ether, and which gave rise to the}! andsome offer already, but I have not yet accepted 
with a sigh, devote (as we find it chronicled) the pro-| pathetically natural remark of that near relation of|!t. But Lord Hoodle unks,” continued Boodle in an 
ceeds of the ransom of many French prisoners taken | Mrs. Todgers, that “she would be a good un tu have|carnest tone, “it Is upon a subject of far deeper feel- 
in battle, to the repairs and devastaticn committed by | for a boarder”—in an out-of-the-way Castilian inn ?|ings to me than all the paintings in the world thatI 
the wild Irish Prince Macmurrough. Was it not he who discovered that solitary instance of|¢alled upon you this morning. Lord Hoodlehunks, 

—> high Hiberman art in which he gave the name of “St. | With the exception of the walk of art in which it has 
Patrick’s Curse,” and which represented the saint| Pleased Providence to place me, I ama man of 
transforming a venomous viper into a Connaught man|few words, and so will come straight to the point at 
with the incantation, “ All thy ways are onpleasant-|once. Lord Hoodlehunks. 1love your daughter, and 
I. ’ {ness and none of thy paths are peace,” in a tumble-| ask yuor permission to pay my addresses to her. 

Iknew Boodle very well, and his father before him.| down hovel somewhere in County Cork? Didhe not| “But, my dear Boodle,” impatiently interrupted 
iscover that divine exampler of “Mary Darning|his lordship, “you will not accept the offer for the 
oseph’s Hose” in the coal-cellar of the Bishop of} Holbein until I have seen it? Promise me as a friend 
be before young Boodle could be, and so old Boodle} trawdownwroth’s palace; and the unrivaled sketch of|that you will not.” 
was, and flourished ax a variety of art critic. He knew)«st poter Gibbing Fish” in the cloisters of Heringnet| “ Lord Hoodlehunks,” replied Boodle with an air of 
as much of artas a sucking-pig, and no more; but he had|+sthedral? Yes, and many more; bnt your silence| proud humility, “although not of noble rank, I am a 
ells me plainer than words that you do not believe} gentleman; and as one gentleman should speak with 















(From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) 


THE BOODLE ROMANCE. 





It is of young Boodle that this story treats; but, in ac-| 4 
cordance with the usual law of nature, old Boodle had to} y 


the reputation of knowing more than all the worthies|, 


chronicled by Vasari, and that did quite as well. He 
had an aristocratic studio in one of the most aristocratic 
parts of the town, and there personages of the highest 


an honorary member of all the art societies in Europe, 


me even yet. ’ 
sooner that a five-hundred-pound note than one was|daughter’s hand. Pardon me if I feel hurt when you 


i lar, Boodl Id at have found 
rank might be seen patiently waiting for the liberty of oe wed ao cfonnn, + engages ~emnveaheeptiter 


speaking a few words with the mighty Boodle. He was|}.4 been an a 


Well, all I can say is, that had you 


ocuments to prove that your residence at one time 
bey, and would have dug from out the 


another, I requested your permission to sue for yonr 


treat me as you would a Jew picture dealer.” 


“ Athousand pardons, my dear Boodle,” said his 
Lordship. ‘“ You have my full permission, and I as- 


: then ling Virgi irmine Vir- : f : 
and had enough letters after his name to open all the buried cloisters a equealing Virgin, Or sequirming Vir-leure you there is no one it would give me hor 


tent “ Amen” locks in Christendom, If a new engrav- 
ing came out, his name was among the first in the list of 
the subscribers, and as often as not figured in the adver- 
tisement, appended to something to this effect : 

I have seen the proofs of the engraving, (N. or M., as the case 
might be,) and am much pleased with the rare skill with which 
the delicate beauty of the orizinal is preserved. I consider it a 
contribution to British art of sterling value. 

Soromon Boonie. 

Whenever anything of this kind appeared, the en- 
graving was sure ofa great run, although Boodle, good 
man, could make nothing of it; for he would not, like 
some people, se// his name for a price; oh, no! He was 
supposed to write the art criticism in the Mahilstick, 
a artists who had pictures in the exhibition nearly 
went mad with suspense until the number appeared. 
He was the bane of artist’s lives, and more than one 
young aspirant to Academic honors had been known to 
commit suicide after reading one of Boodle’s notices, 
while others, it was mysteriously whiepered, had been 
elevated to the very top of the tree by one stroke of 
Boodle’s pen. Amateurs who were so fortunate as to 
possess lots of money and little taste would diplomatise 
to any extent aod expense to get Boodle, to select them 
a gallery; and when they could tbrust their thumbs into 
the arm-holes of their white waistcoats, and remark 
casually that the pictures were the choice of ‘‘ my friend 
Boodle,” they considered they had arrived at the highest 
artistic altitude attainable upon this little globe. Dukes 
and Marquises—to say nothing of Viscounts, Karls, and 
persons in like humble stations of life—were delighted 
to have Boodle’s company at snug little dinner parties; 
while Duchesses and Marchionesses were charmed tohave 
him lounge upon their drawing room ottomans. It is 


gin, or an assuming Virgin, or a conceiving Virgin, or 


a faisehood-telling Peter, or a doubting Thomas or a 
coin-adoring Judas, or something equally authentic. 
Boodle’s fame had reached a pitch never before at- 
tained. He wrote so many criticisms, looked at so 
many proof engravings, found so many new old 
masters, and selected so many galleries, that the mind 
of any other man but Boodle must have given way 
under the strain. He, however, never was in better 
health and spirits; while the amount he gave in charity 
to those needy old masters of his became something 
fabulous. 

Quoth Boodle one one day privately to Boodle, 
“My dear fellow, [ think you really should marry 
some lady of good birth and position, and take your 
place among the other landed gentry of England.” 

Replied Boodle enthusiastically to Boodle, “My 
dear fellow, I really think I should.” 

So Boodle, going carefully over the list of his noble 
acquaintances who were blessed with well-dowered 
and marriageable daughters, at last fixed on Lord 
Hoodlehunks. 

Lord Hoodlebunks was a very wealthy nobleman, but 
weak, yet an authority in all things pertaining to art 
second only to Boodle. He had an old castle some- 
where in the country crowded full of art curiosities and 
valuables. He had Greek vases and Italian goldsmiths’ 
work, and gems and sculpture and paintings of all sorts, 
kinds and sizes. He had one daughter, whose name was 
Julia; and I really believe he was as proud of her as he 
was of that amputated limb which he was ready to take 


which Praxiteles Smith was ready to take an equal num- 
ber of affidavits was the work of a deceitful modern 


any number of solemn oaths was chiseled by Phidias, but 


pleasure to call my son-in-law than yourself. But my 
dear fellow,” he continued, “I trast you will give me 
the first offer of your late discovery.” 
“ My Lord,” relpied Boodle, “it is your own.” 
“Oh, how can I ever thank you enough!” ex- 
claimed his Lordship, in a burst of rapture. “Take 
her, my dear boy, and may you be happy. God bless 
you both.” 
So it came to pass that there was an imposing cere- 
mony performed in an aristocratic church one fine 
Summer’s morning, and the beadle and the pew own- 
ers were attired in their best raiment, and wore white 
gloves. There was a procession up the aisle of a 
oung lady and a middle-aged gentleman, whose souls 
had but a single thought, &c., and six fascinating 
young gentlemen, attired iu the extreme of fashion, 
and the same number of lovely young ladies in white 
and flowers; and there was a lot of little girls, also in 
white, who threw down the most dainty boquets to be 
trampled on, with an air smacking strongly of “darn 
the expense.” There was an elderly clergyman with 
a head that shone like a lamp-reflector, and a middle- 
aged one with a voice like a sulky bull, and a young 
one whose dulcet strains resembled those of an o- 
lian harp. There was a great deal about this man 
and this woman, and at one stage of the performance 
a ring was produced. There wasa great deal of rust- 
ling and whispering in the vestry, and the boys out- 
side, headed by a cosmopolitan butcher's boy, set up 
a ferocious cheer. There was a great many champagne 
corks popped, and a great deal of uonsense said, anda 
great amount of weeping done, All the old masters 
could indulge freely in their respective national bever- 
ages, and the beadle was very abusive to divers small 


even whispered that Royal Academicians, koowing that/ Italian, who did a great deal in the way of such art 
their pictures would be sure to sell for one, two or| treasures for dilettanti pilgrims to the Holy City. He 
three hundred guineas more could boodle be publicly| had a town house, which was crammed fuller of such 
peen acknowledging their salutations, strove harder for| things than even his country house, and it was thither 






boys in the course of the afternoon, while the pew- 
openers looked suspicionsly r-! wlout theeyes. An 
avalanche of insane old shoe- -howered down, and 
Bood!: and his bride started for Italy, where he 
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found a piece of sculpture in the Catacombs that| 
an Emperor gave him a great deal of money for. 

In due time there was another ceremony performed 
at the same aristocratic church. There was a limp mass 
of soft white material sprinkled with water, and again 
everybody drank everybody else’s health, and the old 
masters again indulged in their individual national 
beverages; and young Boodle was no longer a thing 
without a name,but a very small Frederic, a Christian, 
for whom, in the untoward event of his shuffling off 
this mortal coil before he shuffled on his first pair of 
pantaloons, a kind “ge | and gentleman had taken on 
themselves the task of squaring up all mortal bills 
and finding good society in another sphere. 

And there was yet another ceremony, but every- 
thing was hung with black. People moved about 
softly and spoke slow, and everybody drank highly 
spiced wine and tasted rich and mournful cake, and 
none of the old masters partook of their national 
beverages, but they all remembered how kindly she 
had spoken to them when in the first days of her 
bridehood she had visited them at their work, and 
more than one of them dropped a tear as the sad bell 
resounded mournfully through the silent air, and the 
cold clay was cast upon the colder form of “ our dear 
sister departed.” 


Young Boodle was given over to the tender mercies 
of governesses, and, when he got older, of tutors. 
Then he went to Eton, and thence to college. He had 
just completed his collegiate career when old Boodle 
was taken seriously ill. He was, to borrow a nautical 
illustration, “becalmed,” and not having enough 
breath left to whistle for more wind, he was obliged 
to remain in that unsatisfac:ory state until he was 
taken in tow by a six-horse power tug-hearse, and 
laid up safely in a dry dock built of sculptured mar- 
ble. When all this was done his last-book was opened 
and read, and young Boodle found himself the sole 
possessor of the aristocratic studio, one of the finest 
country seats in the whole of Blankshire, and five 
hundred thousand pounds in hard cash. 

Young Boodle, having been thrown on his own re- 
sources for amusement from his infancy, Lad devoted 
a great deal of his spare time to the perusal of tales 
of sentiment, and therefrom had [mapegger together a 
variety of ideas wholly unpracticable in this unroman- 
tic age. He had a compatriot in his opinions whose 
name was. Monty Phipps, dnd the twain had been in 
the habit of holding weekly reunions for the purpose 
of discussing the merits of the various works then 
under their perusal. After old Boodle’s lamented de- 
cease, young Boodle making no difference in his style 
of living, the meetings still went on as before. One 
evening,about a year after that lamentable occurrence, 
the two friends met in Boodle’s luxurious chambers. 

“Now, then, Fred,” said Monty, setting himself 
among the silken cushions of a Turkish divan and 
lighting a fragrant weed, “ what do you think of the 

agging World?” 

“Well,” replied Boodle, also lighting a cigar and 
elevating his legs upon the back of an easy chair. “I 
think the p.ssion is somewhat overdrawn. That scene, 
for instance, where Angelina enters a convent because 
her grandmother broke her brother’s tobacco pipe can 
hardi be called natural.” 

“ No,” slowly replied Mouty, “but there are some 

ood points in it too. That wasn’t a bad idea of 
Philip Arundel’s pretending he was dead, and going 
to look for some one who would leve him for his own 
sake. It would be nice, wouldn’t it,” proceeded 
Monty, in as mournful a tone as though a grave-dig- 

er were theme of their conversation, “to find a low- 
fy lily who would look up to you alone as her sun ?” 

“Yes, very,” replied Boodle. 

“If I had a little more time to spare I would do it 
myself,” proceeded Monty. 

“Now, Monty,” said Boodle, deliberately taking 
his legs from off the back of the chair, “that is just 

he very thing Iam going todo. I have been think- 
ing of it ever since 1 read about Arundel, and your 
words have decided me.” 

“It is the very wisest thing that you could possibly 
do,” replied Monty. So they talked the matter over 
and matured their plans during the rest of the evening. 

A few days afterwards the principal papers had an 
announcement to this effect: 

“ PersonaL.—We understand that Mr. Frederick 
Boodle, only son and heir of the late Solomon Boodle, 
Esq., the celebrated art critic, of lamented memory, 
having decided on treading in the footsteps 
of Mr. Gordon Cumming and other illustrious Nim- 
rods, left last evening in his steam-yacht en route for 
-\frica. We further understand that Mr. Boodle has 
signified his intention of not returning to his native 
land for a year or more.” 

Monty Phipps and Boodle read this annoucement 
with great satisfaction. The following morning 
Boodle, with a whole circulating library of novels, 
took the train for Wales, in search of the flower of 
Nature, whose destiny was to be trained upon a trellis- 
work of Boodle. 


A boundless expanse of deep blue sea dashingithere. Also, so it is thattrue love, when it is found, is|atrophied in the present, with but slender chagoe of being req 


ndly against the adamantine coast, and in the sun- 
ight flashing like a myriad of gems. A long, level 
stretch of fertile ground, and, nestling at the toot of 
one of the towering hills, a calm peaceful village. In 
the foreground, attired in tourist’s cestume, with a 
knapsack on his back, and a valise in his hand, Boodle 
is discovered. 

“Surely,” said he, “in this peaceful spot a flower 
such as I seek for is to be found” 

He made the remark with the air of an enthusiastic 
botanist searching for a variety of plant unknown to 
Linneus, and as he said it he looked all around, and 
into every cranny in the rocks, as though the flower in 
question was something of the nature of a mountain 
daisy. Not finding anything, however, he sighed 
heavily and made for the inn. He was met in the 
doorway by the hostess, and was shown into the best 
parlor. A substantial dinner was soon set before him, 
and if the loneliness of his heart could be judged by 
the extent of his appetite, never was man in a worse 
state than he. 
He finished his dinner, and strolled for a walk 
through the village, still intent upon his floral search. 
He meta little girl tenderly carrying a pitcher of 
milk; but, although a flower no doubt, she did not 
realize Boodle’s ideal. He met a dog, who, if a flower 
by nature, was by no means a modest one, for, like the 
wolf in Little Red Riding Hood, he made divers re- 
marks touching the sharpness of his teeth, which he 
showed very profusely; but Boodle, instead of bein 
charmed with his unsophisticated intelligence, kicke 
im. He met the oldest inhabitant, who made many 
disparaging reflections, on the subject of strangers in 
general and Boodle in particular. He met an old 
woman with a sugar-loaf hat upon her head, and then, 
despairing, he returned to the inn and went straight to 
his bedroom—not to sleep, however, for he took his 
diary from his knapsack and made an entry. 

“T have arrived at Gol gfa-hyfryd, aud am staying 
at the Ap Shenkin Inn. Coes mature consideration, 
I have decided to give my own name, as no persap 
within a hundred miles ever heard the name before. I 
have searched long and wearily for some one to love 
me for myself alone, but fate is against me, and my 
heart is sad. To-mvurrowI will search again. Oh, the 
yearning of my heart is almost too great to bear !” 

Closing the book witha weary sigh, he lit a cigar, 
and sat by the open window looking out upon the sea. 
The opening the valise, he took therefrom A Broken 
Heart, and getting into bed drew the candle closer to 
him. He commenced reading, but the disappointment 
of the day was too much for him; the book dropped 
from his hand, the candle burned lower and lower 
until it burned out, and still he lay motionless with 
his mouth wide open, groaning aloud in his despair. 

Boodle arose the next morning and rubbed his eyes 
very hard, probably to wipe away all traces of his sorrow 
and then, dressing himself, went down stairs and ate a 
very substantial breakfast. His mind still intent upon 
the mission that had brought him to Wales, he again set, 
out upon hie search. He saw more life than he had on, 
the previous evening; for, upon his going vut of the door 
he encountered a flock of geese, who evidently regarded 
strangers from the same standpoint as the oldest inhabi- 
tant, for they hissed him. He was in better spirits this 
morning, for he smiled softly to himself. 


“Thus, I suppose, will ye hiss at me, ‘ye long-necked 
geese of the world,’ when I have found the object of my 
search; but let those laugh who win.” 

Then suddenly bethioking himself that he had not won 
et, he walked hurriedly on. He wandered about for s 
ong time, until finally he found himself seated upon a 

mossy stone and listening to a legend connected with the 
ruined castle. It was of a maiden who had been 
imprisoned there by a hard hearted parent for daring to 
love a nameless squire; and the narrator, whose figured- 
head, if not his heart, was certainly of oak, and very 
cross-grained at that, gave Boodle a full and exact 
description of her personal appearance. 

“ She was a fair little maid,” said this woodenvisaged 
gentlemen, “ with large blue eyes and long golden hair, 
just like Miss Mari.” 

Boodle pricked up his ears. 

“Peace, beating heart!” said he to himself. ‘Oh, 
if this should prove to be she’ Then he continued in 
a rational tone, aloud. ‘But who is Miss Mari?” 

“ Why,dunno ye know? Did you norra see Missus 
Lloyde’s niece ?” 

“No,” replied Boodle. ‘You cannot mean Mrs. 
Llyode of the Ap Shenkin Inn?” 

“Of course Ido mean un,” replied the man; ‘who 
else ?”’ 

Boodle gave the man a sovereign, the largeness of 
which amount so stupefied him that he could only gaze 
at itin silent wonder, while Boodle walked off as fast as 
legs would carry him, towards the inn. Just as he 
entered the door he overheard one maid-servant say to 
another that Miss Mari wouldn’t be in till the evening. 
He gave a heavy sigh of disappointment, and, taking out 
his diary made a note to this effect: 

“T have just been told a harrowing tale of a poor gil 
who was shut up in a dungeon and pined away her life 






























































blighted and destroyed. My heart was full of sorrow for 
the poor maiden thus doomed, when the man told me some- 
a that caused my heart ‘o forget its sadness. In de- 
scribing the poer captive’s beauty he compared it to that 
of Miss Mari, the niece of the land-lady of the A 
Shenkin. She is now absent, but when she returns 
can judge for myself of her worth and beauty. Oh, if 
she should be the realization of my ideal! Mari! Mari! 
what a pretty name !” 

Just as Boodle laid down his pen the land-lady entered 
the room and inquired if the gentleman desired his din- 
ner. 

‘How can the woman ask me such a question?” said 
Boodle to himself, as he politely signified his disinclina- 
tion to eat anything and his wish to be leftalone. The 
landlady withdrew, and Boodle began to repent of his 
hasty decision. “What if, [for the want of proper 
nourishment, I should not have strength to address her, 
and she should think me a fool?” thought he. Theides 
was sv horrible that he recalled the landlady and had 
dinner served, which he dispatched with the air of per. 
forming an extremely disagreeable duty. 

Uur Boodle then mooned about until evening,when he 
saw Mari. The result of his observation may be found 
in the following extract from his diary: ; 

“The one joy wanting in my life has come at last 
My eyes have seen her! my lips have spoken to her! 
and wy heart bas whispered to me that my trip to 
Wales has not been taken in vain! She came in the 
dusk of the evening, when all nature is hushed in repose, 
and, as Longfellow says, the influence of the hour wakes 
the better thoughts that have slumbered throughout the 
day. She came into the rocm wicre I was sitting talk- 
ing with her aunt. It was nearly dark, and I could not 
see her face, but her form was sylph-like, and her foot- 
steps fell lightly as those of a ministering angel. 

“Thou hast been a long time away,’ said her aunt, 

“I could not help it, aunty, I was go absorded in read- 
ing, and watching the ships sail into the bay, that I 
quite forgot how the time passed.” 

She loved reading, then! A similarity of tastes al- 
ready! And, oh, what a soft, low voice she had! I 
had fallen into a waking dream of bliss, when her aunt’s 
voice broke the silence: 

“ Mari, you surely do not see that I have a visitor.” 

She turned quickly. As she did so the servant 
brought alight. I saw her face, and, oh, my wildest 
dreams never pictured aught half so fair! A proud little 
head and a delicately arched neck; but I could make 
out nothing of her face except her eyes, they were so 
dazzlingly beautiful. Aided by the supernal splendor 
of the golden hair that formed a halo round her head, 
she seemed to me like some Elysian vision that would 
vanish even while I gazed upon it io rapture. 

“. Mr. Frederic Boodle,” said the aunt, “ my niece 
ari.” 

I do not know what I replied. I know that I said 
something gallant, for she blushed divinely, and showed 
a set of perfect ivory teeth. What followed I do not 
know. I try to think, but those glorious eyes and that 
bewitching smile flash upon me from the paper ; so I 
can dono more thau sit and gaze upon them, fascinated 
by the glory of their loveliness. 

Boodle had found his flower at last. Boodle was 
hopelessly in love, and I must confess not without rea- 
son. Mari was pretty—nay, more, she was beautiful ; 
and when I, whoam not in love with her, say this, how 


could you expect Boodle to say less than he did ? 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





[From the London World.) 


The Marquis of Lorne. 


Probably no career ever opened more full of brighter promise. 
A youth endowed with the beauty almost of a girl ; with a pros 
file of exquisite delicacy ; features that were radiant with the 
sensibility of a fine nature ; expressive blue eyes, in which, ag 
in a book, you might read the swift changes of the emotions ; 
a wealth of golden huir, and an upright, lissom figure, that some- 
how reminded ou of a stag —no wonder that wherever he went 
kindly glauces greeted him from young and old. And he was 
born too with the silver spoon in his mouth that makes success 
comparatively so smooth. He was a Marquis by courtesy, the 
eldest son of a Duke of ancient lineage and fair means ; a Dake, 
also, who was at once a Cabinet Minister, the chief of a clan, 
and the writer of books which people professed to have read and 
praised as wonderful, especially for a duke. Our fortunate youth 
had traveled and written a book himself, having recorded the 
impressicns of his journey in a book which reached two editions, 
one-half ot which might have gone off even if the aut or had not 
been a Marquis. He was captain of a company in the London 
Scottish volunteers, could hold his own with the best at the 
butts. and bring bis Scoto-Vockney command past the saluting- 
point in first-rate style to that well known bagpipe harmony, 
“« The Campbells are Coming.” Aud he could speak in public, 
young as he was ; not, indeed, as speaks a heaven born orator, 
but as speaks a man and a Briton who has something to say, 
who has learn<d the art of thinking on his legs and who has the 
gift of clothing his thoughts in appropriate and fluent words, 
Presently ke came into Parliament as a member for his own 
county, and went into harness ag private secretary t: bis father 
at the India Office. He spoke once or twice in the I use, well, 
briefly, and modestly ; his painstaking and ability in his official 
work earn d commendations from ull under whose cognizance 
that work came ; and they could not be called quixotic entnasi- 
asts who prophesied that he would be in the Ministry io less 
than four years from his entrance into public life, and a cabinet 
minister when it might please his father a few years later to bee 
take himself wholly to the avocations of grubbiug about the onte 
skirts of ethics and screwing up the rack-rents of his cotters. 
Lauda'ores «mporis acti. The fair promise of the past stands 
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stored to vitality in the future. He loved his parents, especially | position bas withered even the fluency of the once ready speaker 
his mother, and had been taught to obey them in everything i] who occupies it. He seldom essays oratory now ; when he does, 
he regarded it as not unpleasant to make easy love to a pretty | he stammers feebly through futile efforts to fix fugitive frag- 
girl, who had been told that he was to be her husband, and that ments of flaccid platitudes. No new edition of his book has 
it was, if possible, to fall in love with one whose destiny had | been lately called tor, and he has never written another work. 
been settled in that relation; and his brothers, two of whom had) If he ever does, we might hope it may be an autobiography. 


already engaged in commerce, added tbeir persuasions from a ae 
belief that the projected alliance would add to the range and The Life of the Late Prince Consort of England. 
Mr. Theodore Martin's first volume of his ‘Life of the 


value of their business connections, 
It happened that the august Sovereign of these realms, bering e mt } 
marri d one daughter to a noble and powerful prince, a second | Prince Consort,” written under the sanction of the Queen, has 
to a respectable and valiant German ‘‘cock- ,” and a third to| just been published in London. The Prince, we are told, knew 
nothing ofa mother’s watchfal care; but he and his brother 
lived a very happy life, in which they were inseparable com- 


a middle-aged nonenity who already possessed a morganatic 

family, became impressed with the idea that it would bo an in- . ; 
panions, sharing each other's studies, amusements, and aspira— 
tions. Although a thoughtful boy, preferring reading and music 


teresting experiment to finda husband for a fourth among the 
to mere play, he was not inactive. 


ranks of the young nubility of our island. In theory the enter- 
rise had something to recommend it; its practical demerits 0 
In a life of the Prince Consort there must necessarily be 
almost as many details respecting the 














it remained for experience to show. Yet they were ——— in 
advance by two nobles, at once sagacious and proud of their order 


jluncheon, and you will find a place vacant where I sat yester- 
day. In your heart, however, | hope my place will not be vacant. 
j at least have you on board with me in spirit. 

** | reiterate my entreaty, ‘ Bear up!'and do not give way to 
low spirits but try to oceupy yourself as much as possible. You 
are even now half w day nearer to seeing me again; by the time 
you get this letter you will be a whole one—13 more, and I am 
again within your arms.” 

During the fortnight over which his visit to Coburg extended, 
the Prince wrote to the Queen repeatedly, and gave expression 
to the gratification with which he looked forward to his return. 
bape Royal ee was opened on the 28th of October, 1844, 
and we have her Majesty reporting the proceedi-gs: 

** Nothing,” she writes to 'Kinp Leepala the next day, ‘‘ ever 
went off better, and the procession there, as well as the proceed- 
ings at the Royal fxchange, were splendid and royal in the ex- 
treme. It was a fine and gratifying sight to see the myrads of 
people sssembled, more than at the Coronation even, and all in 


Queen as respecting her|such good humor and so loyal. I seldom remember being so 





with a proper pride, whose co-operation in succession was re- 

vot ; the contribution asked of them to the venture being 
their eldest son. Probably courtesy at once and respect prevert- 
ed them trom clothing their declinature in the classical aphor- 
ism, Tome) Danaos, et dona fret»; bat at all events, in some 
form or other of decliuature, they bowed their way out of the 
proffered allowance. Then the tempting lure was dropped over 
the Maccallammores, and they rose at it with glad smirks of 
proud alacrity. The alliance between a bride of blood royal and 
@ bridegroom of th~ nobility was celebrated with much pomp 
and spasmodic hallelojahs. It was to usher in a new era our 
journalistic mentors informed us; but they omitted to define 
what the characteristics of that era were to be. For one indi- 
vidual the event assuredly ushered ina new era—for the happy 
blighted bridegroom. Till he stood at the altar in St. George’s 
Ohapel he had his definite position on the social scaffolding of 
our community. He stood firm and safe on the platform next 
below the top one of all, a noble among his fellow nobles, with 
the possibilities before him that lie open before nobles. When 
he left that chapel he was socially en t’air. He had, so to speak. 
quitted his old sure footing, and made a spring to reach the top 

latiorm of all, but had not succeeded. A hand, indeed, had 
| oe reached out to him from it, and thus he dangled, and was 
doomed to dangle, tor the term of his natural life—a being with- 
oat a foothold anywhere, an embodied incongruity in the face of 
a world that first cheered, then smiled, and finally compassioned 
the unvouched interloper on the skirt of the pale of the blood 
royal. 

It no doubt at first. seemed as if the game were worth the 
candle. if he was no longer ‘one of us” to his old peers. no 
longer, indeed, ‘‘one of us” to any definite order in all the 
land; if he had to resign his pleasant training at the India 
Office ; if he had laid down forever the dispatch-box in which 
there is a chance of a premiership for every young noble who 
gives himself to statecratt—in the other shell of the scales were 
® queen tor mother-in-law and a beaatifal and accomplished 
princess for wife. It cannot traly be said that the acquisition of 
princes as brothers-in-law added to the credit side of the reck- 
oning. The surface-cordiality which marked the visit to Ireland 
presently grew cold, and in no long time died a natural death. 
‘Thea there came to this young man the sad realization, that the 
creature in nature to which he bore most resemblance, was the 
dove of the ark, which could “ find no rest for the sole of her 






husband; and Mr. Martin gives many sketches ot the youth of|pleased with any public show, and my boloved Albert was most 
her Majesty and of her early married life. Till she was 12 years /enthusiasically received by the people. The articles in the pa- 
old no bint was given her that she was heiress to the throne. At|pers, too, are most kind and gratifying. They say, no Sovereign 


























that age she was informed of the fact by s genéalogical table 
being placed by her governess in her historical text book. “I 
will be ” was the remark of the young Princess when sh 

first realised the splendid future that lay before her—although 


was ever more loved than Iam (Lam bold enough to write it), 
and this because of our happy domestic home and tie good 
example it presents.” 





even then she saw that while, in the tion of monarch, “there 
is splendour, there is more respo' ty.” From her first ac- 
quaintance with Prince Albert she seems to have liked him; and 
she herself declares that it never occurred to her she could marry 
any cne else. For some time after she ascended the throne she 
insisted on her marriage being delayed. The Prince said : 

**1 am ready to submit to this delay if I have only some cer 
tain assurance to go upon. But if, after waiting perhaps for 
three years, I should find that the Queen no longer desi 


d the |, 


The p t instalment of this biography takes us down only 
to the birth of the Princess Louise in 1848. 





( From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 
OYSTERS. 
has lived draws into declining years he is apt 


holy with oysters. Happily for him, they 
in his y days than they are likely to 
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to tat, } 
were more 











marriage, it would place me in a ridiculous position, and would 
to a certain extent, ruin all my prospects for the future."’ 

The Prince subsequently traveled in Italy, and in June, 1839, 
by aspecial act of the Legislature, declared to beof age. Mean- 
time the current of political affairs in England made it desirable, 
for many reasons that the question of the royal marriage should 
not be postponed for an indefinite time. The Prince and his 
elder brother were consequently invited to Windsor, and arrived 
on the 10th of October, 1839, Five days afterwards the Quesn 
communicated to Lord Melbourne the welcome news, and also 
addressed a note to Baron Stockmar in explanation of her some- 
what sudden change of intention as to the period of her marriage. 
Her Majesty approached the subject with a naive embarrassment, 
tor which, however, the baron probably found a ready excuse. 

** Windsor Castle, 15th October, 1839.—I do feel so guilty, 1 
know not how to begin my letter—but I think the news it will 
oontain will be sufficient to ensure your forgiveness. Albert has 
completely won my heart, and all was settled between us this 
morning. * ® * I feel certain he will make me very happy. 
I wish I could say I felt as certain of my my making him happy, 
but I shall do my best. Uncle Leopold must tell you all about 
the details, which I have not timetodo. * * * Albert is 
very mtch attached to you.” 

‘rhe Prince desired to conciliate public opinion in England, 
and, writing to the Queen on the lUth of her 1839 ex- 
pressed an earnest wish that the appointments about his person 
should be made without regard to politics. With his usual pre- 

i he f 





foot.” Bitter experiences were in store fur him in his ch 
of social anomaly. He was a Campbell a race proverbially 
** upsetting,” and female influence on both sides of the house— 
he was the apple of bis mother’s eye, and his mother-in-law, who 
hed created the bodied ly, had taken it to her heart— 
pressed him to assert himself. That eqnerry’s peremptory mes- 
sage when he entered the tent of the blood-royal on the occasion 
ot a Backingham-Palase garden party, stabbed like a knife a 
nature of feminine sensitiveness, ¢ by a strain of bourgeois 
cockiness. ‘To use a fencing phrase, he acknowledged the hit. 
It was true chivairy that bim the bart in silence, and that 
kept him from embarrassing the relations—we do not mean the 
geetoen—et the Princess, his wife, by reportiug the slight to 

r. 

Soubbed thus at home, there waa yet another buffet in the 
quiver of roalign fortune for this Mahomet's coffin between 
royalty and nobility. The linked entities went abroad, and, 
after a little zigzaging, pat in an appearance at the Court over 
which bluff Kaiser Wilbelm pection, and of which the chiefest 
ornament is our own kindly, comely Princess Victoria. Here 
was a new and surely unprejudiced field, which could grow no 
equerries with a «pack for literally delivering unpleasantly 
worded messages. No aspiration could be more delusive. 
Elsewhere our anomalous youth had been objected to merely in 
the vindtcation of a principle; but in this German Court, whose 
male scions and cadets had been wont to look upon Britain's 
royal daughters as their own peculiar and unalienable perqui- 
sites, there was not unnaturally a bitterness of personal animo- 
sity against the presumptudts youth who was an embodied 
infraction of the monopoly. On state nights in the reception- 
rooms of that ugly yet historic pile, the imperial Schloss of 
Berlin, there are wont to be formed three “ circles,” the inner 
one limited to persons of royal bl od, the middle one composed 
of dignitaries, and the outer open to the of pu'loi of invited 
militaryism and officialism. In none save thesfirst could the 
daughter of the Queen of England find fitting station. To the 
husband of that daughter it was formally intimated that he was 
required to find his m tier in the zw-ite Staff | of the intermediate 
circle, 
have a right to remonstrate not 
of Geraian Court ceremonial ; and again 
the soul of the S. ottish Phaeton. 

There was yet one farther opportunity for at least the local 
toning down of the incongruity. The Princes had asked that 
when ber hasband should bring her under the roof of his ances- 
tral home she might be allowed to be no longer the Princess, 
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inst the rigid bonds 
the iron entered into 











Remonstrance from the lady who considered herself to |good 


a disturbing element when intormed tbat 
Lord Melbourne had selected as his private secretary ao gentle- 
man who had served the Prime Minister in a similar ity. 


again, in spite of scientific cultivation. But, though he 
used to indulge in them as matters uf course, instead of asking 
his conscience whether he was justified in doing s0, 
though he used to order oyster luncheons off hand, or 
drop incidentally into Wilton’s for a dozen or so, under 
the fond belief that they give an edge to the appetite, 
it is not their growing scarcity that affects him. It is their 
close connection with the most joyous scenes of his prime and 
the pleasantest company he ever sat down with. Like 
most men, we have eaten them in the rough and we have eaten 
them in the smooth ; and though we can recal many a merry re- 
past they figured at, it is only natural that for the merriest of 
all we go back to very early experiences. These were in the 
modern Athens. The days of those high jinks at Clerihugh's at 
which Colonel Mannering susprised that eminent counsel, Mr, 
Pleydell, hod gone by Respectable clerks. like the im nt 
Mr. Dradgeit, no longer dared to dive into spirit shops in broad 
day-light to gulf down their ‘‘ meridians.” There was no vexa- 
tious temperance legislation that time, nor ‘statutory objections 
to turning day into night. These places laid themselves out for 
suppers, fishes in various forms were their great commodity. 
There were kimpered salmon and pickled salmon ; haddocks 
smoked, sundried and salted ; but chief of all, were the oysters 
from tne famous beds of historical Lindores. ‘hese were 
served in all fashions—curried and stewed, fried an‘ scallo; $ 
but the great specialty was dressing them by roasting, and the 
roasting the guests did for themselves. e can recall the in- 
terior as if it were yesterday, with all its coloring, as harmoni- 
ously local as the strong Scottish Speech of the convives. The 
group gathered round the coarse table-cloth in the little wooden 
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He wrote to the Queen (18th December): 

* Think of my position. Iam leaving my home with all its 
old accociations, all my bosom friends, and going to a country 
in which everything is new and strange to me—men, language, 
customs, modes of life, position. Except yourself 1 have uo one 
to confide in. And it is not even to be conceded to me that the 
two or three persons who are to have the charge ot my private 
affairs shall be who already command my confidence?” 
Passing over the events which preceded the marriage, includ— 

the settlement of the establishment of the Queen and the 

ce, the action of the Opposition with reference to the stipend| 
of his royal highness, his naturalization us a British subject, his 

(all of which occasioned considerable pain and vexa 

tion to the Queen at the time), the compiler refers to the cere- 
monial itself, and quotes from a letter written by the Dowager 
Lady Lyttelton, then a lady in waiting on the Sovereign: 

“Phe Queen’s look and manner a few days after the ecremony 
were very pleasing; her eyes much swollen with tears, but great 
happiness in her countenance; and her look of confidence and 
comfort at the Prince, when they walked away as man and wife, 
was very pleasing to see. I unnderstand she is in extremely 
high spitits ence. Such a new thing for her to dare to be un- 
guarded in conversing with anybody; and with her frank and 
fearless nature the restraints she has hitherto been under, from 
one reason or another, with everybody, must have been mos: 


With the joys and glories of his existence, thejresponsibilities 
and difficulties of the Prince commenced. He early felt the im- 
mense ambiguity of his position; but the love of the Queen, and 
his own steadfast resolve to deserve it by perfect study of his 
duty, set ali things right. Her Majesty writes: 

** Albert is a great comfort tome. He takes the greatest pos- 
sible interest in what goes on, feeling with me and for me, and 
yet abstaining as he ought from biassing me either way, though 
we talk much on the sabject, and his judgment is, as you say, 
and calm.” 

In a letter to King Leopold, from Windsor castle, to which the 
court removed on the 6th December, 1841, the Queen writes : - 

** We arrived here ‘‘sains et saufs” with our awfully large 
nursery establishment yesterday morning. To-day is very bright, 
clear, and dry, and we walked out e:rly. I wonder very much 
whom our little boy will be like. You will understand hw fer- 
vent are my prayers, and | am sure everybody's must be, to see 





but merely the Marchioness. But Maccullummore had not |bim resemble his father in every, every respect, both in body and 
married his heir into the royal family, that the bride of that beir/mind! Ob, my dearest uncle; I am sare if you knew how hap- 
should hide her royal effulgence under the bushel of a marchio | py. bow blessed I feel, and how proud in possessing such a per- 
nesw. Standing on the door-step of bis castle, with the aspeet |feet being as my busband, and if you think that you nave been 
of a bantam cock into whose breed be been infused a crors of —\ in bringing about this nuion, it must gladden your 
the pouter pigeon, he demanded from his tenants ‘‘Three cheers | beart '* ati 

for The Princess, my daughter,” as the carriage contaiving that| ‘The death of the Prince’s father was the first grief that had 
lady (along with an incidental chattel in the shape of a marquis- |Overshadowed his English life, and his letters to Baron Stock- 
husband) drove up the ave’ The jackanapes brother of | mar at the time bear witness to the tenderness of his love and 
that husband had no other name for his Queen than that of|the intensity of his grief. ‘This calamity entailed his first separa- 
**Lorue’s mother-in-law.” And so the anomaly was ruthlessly |tion from the Queen, On the 28th of March, 1844, on his way 
perpetaated in all its intensity where a means offered at least |to Saxe-Cobarg to visit his family, the Prince thus addresses the 


for its mitigation, and the fetters of the blight were rivited on bt 8 

the limbs of the anfortunate victim of a rash experiment. He * Princess Alice, in Dover Harbor, March 28th, 1844. 
lives to hand into her carriage the Princess whom he warried,| ‘‘ My own darling (“ Livbe gute Kieine,”) we got over our 
when that lady goes to a drawing-room to join her august kins. |journey thus far rapidly and well, but the tide has been so un- 
folk on the dais, if haply ber equerry happens to be out for a |Mannerty as to be an hour later than thecalculated time, +o that 
stroll. The equerry, retired mar hing captain as he is, has a|1 cannot sail before three, Nevertheless, Swithett to 
more defined position than he who is the nominal head of the |@eposit me at Ostend by half-past seven. | have veen here about 
household ; for the former knows that the latter, altheugh he |®2 rope ond regret the lost time, which I might hate spent with 
feeds him, owns not one tittle of him. The blight o: » false /you. child ! you will, while I write, be getting ready for 








t was very much in the style of Teniers or Ostade 
—a Scotch replica of ‘* Leyden students relaxing.’’ in a way Ux- 
ford or Cambridge would have shuddered at. The odors from 
the spluttering mollasks rise now in our nostrils as we see the 
shovel resting on the glowing coals and hear its contents crack- 
ing and complaining. It must be the prejudice of happy asso- 
ciatiuns of course; but we do fancy that we have never eaten 
such oysters siuce. And yet our cultivated judgment conde. ns 
such violent cookery. e see that the flavor of fugitive es- 
sences ought to have evaporated under the scorching; and then 
we remark that, for the sake of the oysters or its own, we de- 
lighted in draughts of Edinburgh ale. Of one thing we are very 
sure—they were jolly symposia, nor were wit and intellect want- 
ing to them. 

Later in life oysters fall naturally into their more legitimate 
place as the inevitable preface din rs et djeunr: s.igvs. But 
tuongh in themselves they scarcely impress themeelves more 
on the memory than the plate and crystal and the snowy da- 
mask, yet they naturally sugvest reflections on the dishes and 
wines that followed. As they should mean a choice of soups 
and a plurality of entrees leading onward to the roti, su they 
infer certain vintages which may prove more cr less disappoint- 
ing when youtry them. For as there are pretentious cham- 
pagnes that never came from the neighborhood of Epernay, so 
there is a most miscellaneous variety of growths of Rhine wine 
between the Sievengebirge and the slopes of the Rheingau. But 
a very light or unfamiliar wine need by no means be unsuitable 
for a special purpose, and in England we are too much given t» 
mating ‘* the natives” in legitimate wedlock with stereotyped 
cus, just as we are spt to make mistakes in the condiments we 
habitually serve with them. There can be no positive objection 
to sherry, if it be light and dry enough, and yet something 
always seems to whisper that its submerged fire on the coolness 
fthe oyster is false heraldry. Chablis goes with oysters 
admirably to be sure; but then there are two sorts of Chablis 
that are only too frequently pal ned off in England. There is 
nothing to be said against the one except that it is offensively 
thin ani sour. It is vin ordinaire of the most ordinary, a pique 
that sets the teeth on edge like the miserable grapes that it was 
pressed from. The other, though more palatable, is more 
objectionable still, as you may have reason to remark on the 
morrow. It is as much “‘made "as the most elaborate of the 
entrees that is to follow it, aud sometimes it smells as if it bad 
been brewed and bottled by a Bond Street pertumer. Now ata 
French dejeuner or dinner you may meet with scores of wines and 
vintages that are suited to oysters as naturally as their native 
waters. If you order your repast for yourself, you give your fancy 
its head through a long wine list among very moderate figures 
too, and you are only embarrassed by the vast variety of your 
cboice. Pouilly everybody knows abroad, although it makes its 
j|appearance so rarelyin England. The wore you have fallen in 
love with it, the more are you likely to mark witha  hite stune 
the fortunate day when you first made its acqnaiutance. It may 
have been on the occasion of your introduction to some cele- 
brated restaurant, that you look upon now as one of your homes 
in Paris. The pl.t of the day was pretty nearly perfection in” 
point of cookery, and most probably had a decidsd character of 
its own. So that, in connection with that particular establish- 
ment, oysters instinctively blend themselves in your mind with 
the ‘‘poitrine sauce Bearnaise,” and the‘ file sauce Provengale,’ 
with that faint bat pervading savor of the penetrating garlic. Ur 
you remember ordering oysters at Bignon’s, by way of experi- 





the priceless Chateau Yquem. Bat, onve begin, and we might 
on cooking souvenirs for 


oe on his famous Sauternes from pleasant Salluces up to - 


ever. 
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Gold Notes in San Francisco. 


The San Francisco Bulletin o' December 12th 
says: ‘*It will be remembered that when the 
national gold banks were first organized on this 
coast, such was the distrust with which paper 


money was regarded by the people that very 

of their notes found their way into circulation. 

Two years agothe Government Examiner was 

told by the officers of these institutions that 

they were required daily to redeem their notes 
ip great num at their counters. This was 

owing to the fact that the people, being unac- 
customed to the use of paper money, did not 
care to retain it through some imaginary fear 
of lows. The State banks were prohibited by 
severe pevalties from issuiog amy paper money. 

A remarkable change has been wrought io pub- 
lic opinion during the last two years. People 
have ascertained not only that the notes readily 
command their eq sivalent in gold, but that for 
every $80 in this form in circulation there is 
held for ther redemption security equal to $100 
gold value This latter fact they were lng 
ignorant of and slow to comprehend, but now 
that it is thoronghly understood, the notes are 
eagerly sought after, because of their conven. 
fence in transportation, and in dally businere 
operations. The aggregate amoznt retained lo 
the vault of each bank is now less than three- 
fourthe of one per cent. of its entire circulation. 
Two years ago it exceeded, im every iustance, 
more than balf the circulation. Then the bavke 
were constantly occupied im redeeming thei: 
paper issues, now they are obliged to refure ap 
exchange of paper for gold every hour of the 
day. This currency has become an ab:olate 
necessity in commercial and business transac- 
tiens, and the multiplication of gold banks 
would be generally :egarded with favor.” 


FS _______-] 
A Mammoth Coal Vein. 


For tome time past the Philadelphia and Read 
ing Coal and Iron Company have been in search 
of a mammoth coal vein in Schuylkill County 
Penn., and, at last, this wonderfol vein has been 


reached at the company’s Norwegian shaft, be- 
tween Pottsvile and St. Clair, at a depth of over 
1,900. Following in a description of the veins 
as they were found, teken from the Pottsville 
Miner’s Journal: ** The seven-foot Vein, which 
is the upper member of the Mammcth, was 
found to be thirteen and one-balf feet thick, and 
of excellent coal Underneath this vein there 
are seven feet of slate, three and one-half feet of 
good coal, tour feet of slate, two feet ot good 
coal, sixteen feet of slate containing iron ore 
balis, and tix feet of carbonaceous iron ore, or 
Black Band. Then comes the Mammoth Vein, 
twenty-one feet thick, next one and a half feet 
ot partition slate, and under thie it is thongh: 
there isa nine foot vein of coal. Below this, 
it is believed, comes the solid rock. Besides the 
Red Ash Veios, which will be worked, and of 
which no mention has been made in this article, 
there are the following whiteand gray ash coale: 
Primrose, fourteen feet deep; Seven foot Veir, 
thirteep and one-half feet deep; and the Mam- 
motb, twenty-four feet deep, making @ total 
depth of forty-eight and one-half feet of cosl-’’ 





RimaBKaBie Incunancs Case in Faance.—A 
rather remarkable insurance case lately came be- 
fore a French Court. A.M. de Buigney had in- 
sbred bis life in the Gresham Company, of Lon- 
don, for $4,000. Up toa recent date he was in 
perfectly good health, but having takena very 
hot bathing, it seemed to have the effect cf 
bringing on tome cerebral disorder which nece:- 
sitated his being closely watched; but notwith- 
standing tuch surveillance he contiived to get 
hold of some proric acid and killed bimeelf. 
Mme. de Buigny at once communicated to the 
office the circumstances, and found that they 
were resolved to treat the case as ove of tuicide 
and to decline payment. Th» Erench Court has 
decided that when a man kills himself who does 
not enjoy liberty of activu ( qui se donne ls 
mt sans jouir de so libre arbitre’’), it is not 
suicide and permite Mm:>. de Buigny to bring 
ve fore it proofe of her statement, with the view, 
it may be presumed, cf enforciog payment if she 
sustains the same to ite satisfaction, 

———— 

AN Opepation in Missount Boxpe.—Miesouri 
bouds have been quoted at ninety-nine within a 
short time. Those who are curious to know 
why will probably be pleased to know that cer- 
taio parties have been selling United States and 
purchasing Missouri bonds on ace unt of the 
school fund. Oa Thankegiving day, as we are 
told, the order was made d reciting Mr. Salmon, 
the State Treasurer, and Mr. Price, cashier of 
tbe bank of Colombia, Mo , to sell the United 
Siatts bonds now held in trust for the school 
f~nd aod to parehase bonds of the State. The 
41 taious of Missouri bonds within the past 
' -o weeks plainly indicate that the order has 
ven obeyed. The eale has been goiug on, and 
the purchase as well, and it is not improper to 
Observe that the transaction is a very neat thing 
or somebody. ether any law warrants it is 
another question. We all koow that the Attor- 
ney-General and the Supreme Court determined 
that without legislation no power existed to 
authorize thie transfer of securities. If any law 
now existe authorizing that transfer, it has not 
attracted much attention. But the exchange ig 
being made, whether there is any law for it or 
not, and we shall not be surprised to learn that 
the operation has brought s clear profit of $100, 
“ee interested. —St. Louis Demoe| 


Native Protests Against Railroads in Canina. 


Two yery curious articles have been published 
by a Shanghai native newsp:per, the Hwei-Pao, 
protesting against the construction of railways 
in the Chinese Empire. The Hwei-Pao is of opin- 
ion that the existence of railways io Europe ie 


too recent to admit of a judgment being formed 

as to their practical utility, and, moreover, that 
there is not sufficient business in China to render 
them profitable. The Chinese journal gors ov 
to tay that ‘tea and silk are the principal 
objects of commerce, and these have hitherto 
been forwarded to the treaty porte by river 
steam-boats. A substitution of railways for 
steami-boats would not effect any saving io po'nt 
of time, and could not, therefore, even from the 
point of view taken by the foreigners themselves 
be of any se vice to Chine, Admitting tha: 
a little time was gained, the Chiu: se would not 
be benefited for the goods would not be export 

ed more rapidly. Thus the railways would oaly 
lead to an accumulation in the ports of vast 
quantities of goods which, as they could not be 
sbipped off al! at once, would fall considerably 
in price.” The Hwei-Pao also says: * The 
accidents on the railway lines are very numer- 
ous, cansed by collixions, by the engines or 
teuders takiug fire, by the trains running off the 
lines, or by the b idges given way and tue trains 
being prcipltated into the rivers below. Io 
other cases the carriages are injured by the 
great epeed at which they are burried slong 

and the accidents are go that ic is often 
impossible to aecertain the exact number of 
dead and wounded. All the foreign jouroals 
are foll of details concerning these accidents. 
Bat, admitting tht most of these casualties are 
preventable, and that the trains follow their 
regulur course they travel quicker than the 
thoroughbred horse, and the p: Ople walking ov 
the lines would have no time to get out of their 
way. From this cause alone the number of 
fatal accidents would be enormous. In al! 
countries where rsilways exist they are consid- 
ered a very dangerous wode of locomotion, and 
beyond those have very urgent buriness to 
‘ransact, no one thinks of using them.’”’ 








Tuk Spartanaure anp AsHVILLE Rattroap.— 

A. C. Kaoffman, Onarleston, S. U., reports to ve 
the fcliowing gratifying features in connection 
with the construction of this road; The entire 
right of way oo the first or South Carolina 
division, with the exception of a few straggling 
places, has eo clease! Eight miles bave 
alrcady been built, and all the heavy work fo- 
ished by the last of next January. Ihe whole 
of the gratiog and the trestling will be com- 
pleted early in June. There will be no bridging 
00 this division, and the cost of trestling will 
not exceed four thourand dollars, Only five 
testles will be rmquiie?, the longest of them 
bciug but three hundied feet The road be 
iroved in «ms month at the rate of about one 
mile per day. ‘he people along ths line are 
delighted at the prospect of haviog a railioad, 
and @ e many months elapse the ehrill whistle ot 
the loc motive will be heard in the mountain 
fastnes-ees of North Carolina. 





Tue Fxpanston oF Canacian Panxk1.—The 
Monetary Iime: cf Toronto, Ont., ealls attention 
to he large expansion of circulation and dis. 
count ip the provinces of Quebec aud Outario. 
Ja'y 3'+t la:t the bank circulation was $22,900,- 
000; October 3ist it was $/9,00) 000, ao incrense 
of $6,100,000. the tutal circulation Octoher 3Jg 
was $29 086,000 in bank notes, and $4.102,00v 
in Government notes under $4—altozethsr $33 - 
188 000; the tot:l cir_ulation iu 1864 was $9 
748,000. In the same time deposits have in- 
creased from $24575 000 to 976 090,000; th 
tate of increaze of circulation was 840 per cent ; 
of deposit:, 810 per cent. 


Tue Unsitep Sratzs Rottixe Stock ComPpany.— 
From communications we have received, it 
would ssem that the shareholder: of the United 
Sates Rolling Stock Ocmpany are at present 
avable to exercise their rights in electing offi- 
cials, through having neglected to register their 
own names. A movement ison foot to induce 
unit d action in effecting such registration now, 
in the belief that by a change in the directorate 
the company may be rescued from a nearly in- 
solvent position, To such a step there can be 
ao cbjection, but at the same time it should not 
be forgotten that the chief debtor—the only 
important debtor,in fact, of the company—ie 
the Atlantic and Great We tern Ruilway, to: 
whose sole benefit it was originally got up. Ae 
that raiiwsy is, to say the least of it, in anything 
but a solvent position, it can hardly be expecte.. 
that any mere change in the management of 
the body which owns its rolling stock can be 
sofficient to remedy the grievances of which 
complaint is now made. The first thing to be 
done is to secure that the railway company, to 
whom almost the whole of the plant is let, 
should be able to pay its debts, and if that cav- 
not be done no management will suffice to place 
the United States Rolling Stock Company in a 
good position. The worst of it appears to be 
that the gauge of the Atlantic and Great Wer- 
tern is not of a size which permits wagons made 
for it to be readily available for other lines, co 
that the company would gain nothing now by 
withdrawing its property in the event of non- 
payment. Belng crested to serve the ends of the 


vency of a 





holders ever get any return for their outlay or/ damages as they may have sustain 
not.—London Times. ed. Field delivered 


The Southern Pacific Railroad. 


The anoual report of the direc'ors of this 
company, for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1874, shows tbat the number of miles ot rail 
way completed at that time was 278, the earo- 
logs of the revd for the year amounted to §1,- 
162,738 38, and the operating expenres were 
$463.674.99, During the year fifty milee on the 
Los Angeles divisions were comp'eted. Tue au- 
thorised capital stock of ths company is $70,- 
000,000. On the 80ih of June $15,429,200 bad 
been subsbrioed and $14,071,100 had been paid 
io. ‘the preseut orgenisati n of the S uthern 
Pacific Railroad Company was effected October 
12th, 1870, by the coneolidatin of the San 
Francisco and San Jose Railroad Company the 
Southern Pacitic, the Santa Clara and Pajaro 
Valley, and the California Southern Railioad 
companies, all of which had been duly incorpo- 
tated voder the laws of the State of California. 
the object of ‘he new corporation wis to com 
struct end operate a line of railroad from Sao 
Francisco to a point on the Colorado River, in 
the southeastern part of the State, a distauce of 
about 620 miles with a branch from Tehachapa 
Pass to the Colorado River, at or near Fort Yui 
ma, « distance of avout 363 mi! s. 





Tse Pennsy:vania Raitgoap Company AITER 
tHE Hoosao LunngL.—Toere is » repo. t that Col. 
Tom Scot: and the Peunsylvavia Railroad Com. 
pany have a plano to control the unfinished Mas- 
sacbusetts Central Ruilroad, secure the tunne! 
line, build fifty miles from North Adams via 
Hancock and Stephentown to Albauy, thence 
over the Albany and Soequechanna to biogham- 
ton, whence a line thirty miles from this town, 
following tbe old cavat bed, which bas been 
ceded by the Sta‘e of New York, teps the Peon 
sy!vania Central’s branch to Eimira, at or near 
Atheus, N. ¥. ‘Ye coutrol the Massachusetts 
Central only $1,500,000 Is necessary. Already 
three-fourths of the work is done on the ninety. 
two auiles from We-ton to Northam, too, $2,600,- 
000 having been expended, The above coutrol 
ling sum fe sofficient to lay the rails and put on 
the equipment. The branch from North Adam+ 
to Albany has been surveyed, and it will not vost 
over $10,000 a mile. 
ton is hardly laying the rails 
ter in existence to build a seven mile rvad from 
Wes'oo, on the Fi chburg ioad, ty a point 
nor-bh of Waltham, thence acruss to Some vil.e 
going into Boston over the Lowell road, 

ee ern ae rent 


Stare; —i hs total amount of state, county, city, 
au | towo taxes coll: cted in the Uaited S’ates iv 


head for the entire population The total amoun 
of these taxes coll cted in 1860 wes $94,186 00v, 
which was about $8 ahead fc r the eutire popula. 
tion, It cost, therefore, more than twice a- 
much to take care of a man in h'‘s state, c unty 
and municipal relations in 170 as it did ter 
years be'ore- This does not include the federa 
taxation. ‘The net ordinary expenditure of the 
Federal Government in 1870 were $164,421 ,000, 
which was $4.30 a head for the entire popula- 
tion. In 1860 they were $60/00.000, which 
was $1.94 head. In 1860 they were $37,165,- 
000, which was $1 60 a bead. Io 1840 they 
were $24 139,000, which was $1.40 ahead. lt 
will be seen that while there was an increase of 
64 ceuts in the per capita cost of government 
from 1840 to 1860, there was an increase of $2 
46 in the rate fo the last decade —' he rate being 
mre than doubled. In this estimate we do not 
include the annual interest on the debt; this 
added to the net ordinary expenditores for 1870 
would make the per capita cost aboit §8.—5t. 
Louis Republican 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
United States Supreme Court—December 21st. 


Tue Rieswts oF fosa-ripe Si CKHOLDERS.— 
County of Chambers vs. Olews et al‘-—Errur to 
the District Court for Alabama,—This was an 
ction on County bends, issued in aid of the 
Eufaula, Opeliko, Oxford and Gunterville E. il- 
road, and the defense was thet the bonds were 
issued without authority of law, and that the 
plaintiffs (bel»w) were nut bona fide holders w th- 
out aotice. The opioion reaffirms the doc rine 
that where the persons appointed by law to cer- 
tify that the preliminary reqaeste have been com. 
plied with, do so certify, their certificate is con- 
clusive in favor of the holder who, on th 

strength of such certificate, psys bis money for 
the bonds without notice of any defect or ille- 
gality. Judgment for Clews & Oo. affirmeo. Mr 

Jostice Hunt delivered the opinion. 

County of Le vs Clews; from the same court; 
dispoeed of on the same principle. 


Wares Riguts in Mining DistRicTs,—Atchison 
etal. vs Peterson et al —Error to the Supreme 
Court of Montana Territery,—This was a pro- 
ceeding to obtain an injunction to protect the 
property of the plaintiffs in a stream whos 
waters the defendant had appropriated for min- 
ing purposes. Tbe complaint was that the de 
fendante, as sub-+quent appropriatore, had by 
the uses made of the water above the locality ot 
the plaintiff dete:io ated its qaslity,and rendered 
it lees valuable than before. The Court, after a 
fall consideration of the qneetion of title ty 
priority in sech cases in mining countries, and 
deciding tbat the tiret appropriator had full title 
to the unimpaired use of the water, found that 


Atlantic and Great Western Railway, the Roll-|in this cage there waa no such iojury to the water 
ing Stock Company bas never been 10 a position (as rendered it unfit for mining purposes, however 
enabling it to do a general hiring trade, and it| it might be for drinking and domestic uces. The 
depends, therefore. almost entirely on the sol-|jadgment below, 





ied 
Mr. Justice the opinion, 


How Taxation Iscegasis 1s THE Unirep 


1870 was $280,691.000, which was about $7 a 


DECREASE OF OUR IMPORTS FROM ENGLAND. 


The Bureau of Statistics at Washington, D.O , 
faruishes the following official table showing a 
decrease in the exporta of the principal articles 
of Britieh and Irish produce and manufactores to 
the United States during the eleven months 


ended November 80th: 1873. 1874. 
Alkali, Ibs ........... 1,812,474 1 
Copper, oowrought, io a 
| ckes or s.bs,lbs 215,516 8.116 
pper, m’irs of, ibs ... 8,682 
ar ffete goats of all “= 
ods, yards.........104,278,045 99, 
wr and China ware ner 
C, eecccscccoccecs 649,716 5465, 
Haberdashery Ibs...... 1,246,407 1,047 319 
Hardware and cutlery,los 746 822 694,7 
lron— Pig, tons........ 99,098 39,789 
Ont, canis, bolt and : 
BOG, (OBB, cccccscce 22 689 
Railroad of all kind — 
a606s-shpepecsse 17,795 
Hoops, sheets, bolle: asa. 
sod armor plates, 
CORB. ov occcccncnce 17 983 
so unwrought, tone.. 18,357 ti : 
Den piece goods, yus . 97,40u ’ i ¢ 
Machivery other thes oe 
steam-voginys, Ibs... 470,8 
Paper, writing, printing “ a 
and envelopes, lbs... . 90,590 34 
Salt, rock and white, los 2421406 «160,104 
Silk, ribbons, Ibe....... 50,69: 28, 


Silk and oth:r material, . 
@rticks of, Ibs ...... 76 
Spictte,Britiah and Irish, “er 


ag cloths, coatings, see i 
i Met ckbe. cocee 1,122,268 

Worsted stuffs, Ibe... 3/008 208 2,862,907 
Carpete, not rugs, ibe ., 791,661 640, 


ened 
Tue Stare Dest or Viroinu—Tur 
Otp anp tHE New Stare JOINTLY 
Bounv.—The Richmond Enquirer of the 





The road from ingbam-|22nd says: 
There is @ char- 


* Lu tue case of Higgenbotham ve. the Oom- 
mvnwealth, decided in the Court of Appeals a 
tew days ago, the effect of the decision was that 
voth the States of Virginia and West Virginia 


Nere jointly and separately b> 
Rhee y parately bund for the whole 


IN 

Tue Governine CommiTrEE oF THE 
New Yorx Stocx Excuancr have voted 
that hereafter no bonds shall be admitted 
to the Stock Exchange list unless the same 
are engraved by a respectable -note com- 
pany. ‘This isto prevent frauds by the 
forgers, who find the cheap lithographed 
bonds easier of imitation than the more 
costly and intricate engraved bonds, 
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“Every Saturday’ merged in The Living Age. 

Profcssor Max Muller, Pre 
( svor | yndalii, Dr W.B. Car- 
pente’, P of. Huxley, Hon, 
W. KE. Gladstone, ihe Duke 





























urguenic® J.an Ingelow 

Pee oo —o. Tennyson, tobert 
«leg, and man er most 

are represented in the peaes of oe 


Littell’s Livi 

s Living Age. 
In 1875, it will furnish to its readers th prod 

of the ablest authors, above named acd —- 

vthe: 8, as contanied in the urrivaled periodical litera-* 

Nag Europe; embracing the Serial and Short Stories 

0 e 

LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 


and an amount umapproached by any other 
rrivd.cal ia the world, of the mest valeatie 

iterary and scientific matter of the day, from the pens of 

the foremust Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and 

Editors, representing every depa: tment of Knowledge and 

Progress. 

A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, Tne Lrvine 

Aor gives mone than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages ot reading matter yearly. 
it presents in an inexpensive form, consi .ering its amount 
of matter, with freshness owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a Satisfactory Completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Ta!es, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical and Political Iaformation, from 
the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is, therefore, invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only THoROVGH as well as fresh compilation of a 
generally i ible but indisy ble current literae 
ture—indis,ensable because it b e producti 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


“It reoroduces the best thoughts of the best minds of 
the civilized world, upon all to; ics of living interest.”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“ The best of ull our eclectic public.tionr,”’—The Nae 
tion, New York. 
** And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.” 
—The Advance, Chicago. af is 
“Apure and tual revervoir and fountain of en- 
tertainment and instruction.”’--Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 
“The best periodical i1 America.”’~-Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 
“It is dispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy 
the literary world.”—Boston Post. 
GZ Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Votumx and New Year. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $10.50 (covering prepayment of postage on both period- 
teals), Tue Livine AGE and eifher one of the American 











refaciog an injonction and | four-dollar monthly Magazines (or Harper’s Weekly. or 
railway whether the share-| Jeaving the parties to on action at law for such | 24zar, or Appleton’s Journal weekly) will be sent for 
‘Was affirm. | 7°87 5 o> for $9.50, Taw Livine Ace and Scribner's St, 


Address LITTELL & GAX, Bosten, 




















INSURANCE. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


STEEL PENS. 








OFYICE OF THz 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 287u, 1874. 
#2 THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY -TO THE 
{cWARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 
{CEMBER, 1873: 


jums received cn Marine Risks from ‘st 

«* 1873, to 31st Deec., 16T8-<secsroncsoonQBitltie 22 
t 

= eer nema a 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 92 


INo Policies have been issued upoa Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
x1 ist January, 1873, 
ums mar! ay 
to sist wa 1873..2+++ ceree cue +eG6,290,018 v 
paid during the 














PCTION....cececeee eee eeerees -$2, 960,882 49 
f Premiums and EF: 
[ pemee - oo ee vessoeasBy258,S10 26 = 
‘he Com| ‘by “nas the follo assets, Viz. 
United ome and State of New York Stock, 


Stocks. phreemenges “ON 105 co 


City, see other oo e2"91 802,000 00 


secured by Stocks and otherwise. 
Real Estate aud Bonds and M 


ry mn "467 *000 oe 
Interest, and sundry eens and claims due 
the Company, estimated at....-..+-seesee+ 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and Bulls Receivable « 2,833,302 2 
Cash in Bank....cccccocsceccsssccccsecccees 521,340 is 





Total amount of Assets........++++.-$15,618,642 52 

81X PER CEN’. interest on the outstanding certifi 

ates of profitswill be paid to the holders thereof, or their 

legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lega! 
representatives, en and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febau- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will foeuse 
Tae certificates to be produced at the time of pavment 
and 4. Upon which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Compan, «vs sae yar ending 
31st December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 


By order of the Board, 


an iB nae 





J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
J. D. Jones, Wittus H. Wess, 
Cui aces Dennis, Surrrakp Ganpy, 
WH. H. Moons, Gorvow W. Buannam, 
Hesry Co.t, Faeperick CuauncY, 
Lewis Cunris, Cuances P. Bornvert, 


Faancts Skippy, 
Rost. B. Minturn, 
Roseer L. Stewart, 
Wiis E. Bungee, 


Cuagces H. Russet, 
Lowkit Hotsaoor, 
Rorat Puetrs, 
Lavin Lane, 


James Burce, James G. DeForest, 
Dasiet 8. MILLes, ALexanper V. Buarr, 
Wu, Srvrois, Cuarces D. Levene. 


Josiau O. Low, 
Onaates H. Manessus 
Apoirn Lemoyne, 
Groror W. Lane, 
Avam T. Sackett, 
Tnomas F. Younas, 
Simox De Vises a, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


Hewnr K. Boorut, 
Wits E. Dover, 
Josrrn GarLtagp, JB ,, 
©. A. Hanb, 

Jauus Low, 

Joun D. Hew cert, 
B.J. Howtaxn, 

Baws. Bawcocx, 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on Lees of its yous, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee 
of danger at sea. 
The 


this Company to avoid Ice and HeapLanps. 


One ot the above steamers will leave New } York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool e 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


for safety and avoidance 
southerly route has always been adopted by 








CUNARD LINE 


Tons. Tons. EsTaBLisHep 1840 
SPAM. .cccccce.coce cooe sf CANADA.. onesennaa — : . 
EGYPT... 775089 GREEC ‘4310|The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BEAU coce 70 BETWEEN 
rane LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
DENMARK ........-...8724 ERIN........22.2...4040 Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 





every Thursday, and fortuightly to a direct from 

New York. 

pn amg aay fee! Bef 70 and $80 
from Liverpool, and Semen! 


booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
eenstown, Lon > Glasgow, London, 
Rotterd: Goth , Christiana, or Copen- 
“ Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. They are LM . in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-dec every ak for the com- 
fort of ~ Jovy and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with economy. 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Bristol, 
Antwerp, 








THE STATE LINE. 





'O GLASGOW, LIVERPUOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
Strate or Pennsytvansa, | State or Nueyava, 
State or Virernia, Stare or Inptana, 
State or Groreia, Strate or ALABAMA, 
State or Fioripa, Srate or Louisiana, 
State or Minnesota. 
Sailing every other S from the C y’sdock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
WrexLy waned = June. 
The provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, so = = other line. 


RATES OF PASBAG = 


Cabins —$76 and $00, gol a ti, gol. 








Aati 





Asti 





Return Tickets—¢ 

lntermediate or a Cabin “—y ~ 

Steerage on) my as byany _ first-class or route. 

St 45 Broadwa: 

For da’ ot exilim, on rE ¢ 

AUSTIN BALDW & CO., Agents, 

JOHN F. EARLE, 5 No. 60 Clark sirest, Chi = 
0. 8 hicago. 

H. ¥. MAG No. 136 street, Boston. 

GEO. H. LEAF, No. 531 Onecmes ¢ st., Philadelphia 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 








STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Ut Saturday......Jan. 9 California, Sat......Jan. 30 
Bolivia, Saturda: Jan. 16, Victoria, Saturday..Feb. 2 
Elysia, Saturday..... Jan. 23\ Ethiopia, Saturday.Feb. 13 
RATES OF PASSAGE — PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
TO ——— ERPOOL, oes, 
EENSTOWN OR BELFAST 
Cabin, quae 60 and $70, ding to 
Return tickets issued at red rates. 








W. H. BH. MOORE, Second. Vice-Presi@-~ 
i..D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-Presi?+- 








Established 1849 


WILLIAM FISHER & SONS. 
Bankers, Stock and Note Brokers. 
P.0.Bor 60. BALTIMORE. Mé. 


Execute with care, Commission orders in S71¢ CKS 
BONDS and COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


Special attention given to VIRGINIA SECURI! iEr, 
SOUPHERN RAILV AY BONDS and SEOURINIE:, 
and COMMERCIAL I APER. 


New Yous Correspondents : 
Hallearten & Co.. Creenbaum Bros. & \', 


Iron and Steel Rails. 

Railroad Securities Negotiated. 

William A. Guest & Co.. 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 











THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


Established 1852 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


ts Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 

34 and 16 Soatt Wiliam Street, NEW YORK CITY 

IVE DOLLARS PER 45NUM in Advance 


INTERMEDIATE and 4 STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 


GT Drafts issued - oe amount at lowest rates. 


Send for ay 


Tor piademaatien, to Com- 
pany’s offices, '> 


Gresny New Yous. Agents. 


Pacific Mal Steamship Line. 








[To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


KATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including all necessaries for the trip.) 
New York to San Francisco—Cabin, $100 ; Steerage, 


$50, 

San = Poendaee to Yokohama, $250, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $300, gold. 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North River, New York, as 
follows: 

Henry Cuarncer, Captain Wu. H. Rargevuyn, Jan. 16, 
1875, 12 M. 

Coron, Capt. Z. L. Tannen, Jan. 30, 12 M. 














dnesday and Saturd From Boston every Tuesda,’. 


Rates of Passage: 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOkK OR BOSTON. 
Seovad Clans, 218 Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
os By Steamers pee yp enn a Class, 15, 17 and 


PROM NEY YORK OX BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on ype 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
} aoa ak at lowest rates. 
tickets from Liv l and Queenstown, and 

all — of ares, at lowest rates. 

T bh Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, 
for Mediterranean 





ntwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 

For Freight and reight ana Cobia apply at the Company’s 

—, 4 Bowling Green, ry wd _— 

«.. wr oo passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
&, . 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FRoM PHILADELPHIA : 








INDIANA... .ccccccceccceccocccce- - Taunspar, Dec. B 
*ABBOTSFORD. Dec. 1 

PENNSYLVAN “ Dec. 17 
ILLINO!S ....... “ Dec. 24 
“oo ereccrcccswcccccoce:> “ Dec. 31 


Ge Ra able in curren: 
Cyte, Se and nd ges Secon Cab Cabin and ones, at 


rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
v Suamen seamed with a Star (thus*) po sor carry 


‘RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 


Steamers : 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 








aes Twice a Monta. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates, 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 


138" Drafts on England and Ireland. 
I oases nent RI enemnmionenememmmmnntenemememne eee neemeneeremenieneen nena ieee eee 














MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


(STEEL PENS. 


These Fens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nuw- 
bur On Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 

and the sale is continually increasing. 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

GS To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cenis. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 

















————— eee 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
‘The work originally published under the title of Tus 
New Amenican CyCLoprpia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal development 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘“‘ The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every eoportment of knowledge has made a new work of 





“HAND BOOK” 


or 
Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N. Y. 


PRICE 82.00. 





ARKANSAS SECURITIES. 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS, 


will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons, 

A. H- HARRIS, 


Treasurcr of Monroe County. 


Hetena, Ark August 17th, 1874. 
NEW YORE 
Lvaa and Indemnity Company 


229 Droadway corner Barclay Street, \. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS, 

Receive | FPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 

oaying INTEREST on DAILY BALAN€ES, 

ON ECKS on this Company pass through 
the OLEARANG 1. O0USE, 

Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 

keep transfer-booka, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS 

















per every se te SATURDAY th . iaeien: — ar RAILROADS and other corporations and for 
a eee WILLIAM H. FOSJER, President 
Extra steamers for freight : and way passengers will be| AN /REW McKINNEY, Vice-Preside.i. 
despatched on intervening S . as y may 
require. 
Siemens leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as GIRNOTC Bs 
follow; Uharies Stanton 4 OW. Park, 
John &. Cheever, Presper P. Shaw, 
4de Denison, Alezander E Orr, 
bh, Wilham B. Ogden, 
Hmy yg Breeden Aaron yy 
For freight and information, a at : . Hoyt. George Hi. Brown 
the Company's Odie, en hart owt nformation, py ¥ at = ay an orn Meyer, 
BUFUS HATOR, M. J. BULLAY, A. - WiWiam H. 
Superintendent. JOHN T. RANKER, Sesvetar 


an i want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lutaons have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and « new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 
Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the incefatigable explorers of Africa. 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the pod result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 

and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but: which ou pole now te 
take th and h 


eir place in p 

In the present edition for the press, it has 

acco ly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
le dates, and to furnish an 





information to the latest po: 
accurate as of the on recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and origmal record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 
‘rhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 

labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
im ait on to a successful termination. 
‘None of the o; stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater a exper 
a ee in ite sition as 
have been suggested by by longer i an 
knowledge. 
mM... illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force te 
the explanations in the text. They embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history 
famous and remarkable features of 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics ang 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no —_ have been spared to 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
oa and it 1s believed A. iyi find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable e of the Cyclo and 
worthy of its high character a 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, pa ableon de 
livery of each volume. It will be compl in sixteen 
large oc'ayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with t several thousand wood Engravings. 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE “F BINDING 
In extra Cloth, per vol.....cccccccccccccees$D 
In Library Leather, Per Vol....seee 
~ Half Turkey Morocco, per vol... 

Russia, ex! xtra gilt, Riapameantasee ~ 

In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per vol........cseccssecseeel® 00 


Four —— Bn ready. eee ve volumes :t¢ 








? 1) 


and depict the most 





completion, will be issued once in two months. 

* aes of the “ Cyclopedia,; 
\showing type, i''ustrations, etc., will be semt grati«,cr 
applicacion 

First-Class Can Agents Wanted. 


Addres ve Pyblishess, 
ly. APPLETON & CO., 
540 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 








